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A SUGGESTION FOR A MANUAL. 


SYSTEMATIC MORAL EDUCATION, 


By H. S. Drayton, M. D. 


“THE series of papers that have 
been published on ‘‘ Systematic 
Moral Education” in this magazine 
during the past two years have 
found attentive readers, «specially 
among those who by occupation are 
brought into contact daily with chil- 
dren and youth. It has been sug- 
gested by certain of these readers 
that an illustration be given of the 
form that should be adopted in a 
manual intended for school use. 

While the writer would prefer that 
this should be done by a hand expe- 
rienced in the preparation of text- 
books relating to psychology, and 
appreciative of the needs of the 
teacher and pupil in the line of 
practical instruction, he can but re- 
spond to the request by an outline at 
least of the method that should be 
followed. 

Keeping the principles in view that 
have formed the text of our discus- 
sions let us take for the illustration the 
faculty of Veneration, a faculty 
whose function at the present day 
seems more honored in the breach 
than the observance by old and 
young. So much has this sentiment 


fallen intodisuse or become perverted 
by various abuses in our later civiliza- 
tion that we occasionally note in 
both religious and secular literature 
comments of regret upon the situa- 
tion, and forebodings more or less 
rueful as to its later outcome. Our 
manual would first state the formal 
definition of the term Veneration in 
simple Language: 

VENERATION is the faculty or power 
of the mind that gives the feeling of 
respect for the good and noble, defer- 
ence to age and careful regard for 
law and authority. 

Leffect.—Out of its influence upon 
the character comes obedience to 
parents and teachers and worship for 
the Supreme Being 

Practical Truths.—The child should 
respect and honor p.rents because of 
the natural relation between them. 
The birthright carries with it not 
only the duty of the father and 
mother to provide for the comfort 
and growth of their child, but also 
the duty of the child to love and 
respect his or her parents. 

**Honor thy father and mother ” is 
one of the great commandments of 
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the law of God, and the value of its 
observance to the good order and 
happiness of mankind has been ever 
accepted by the ancient and mod- 
ern nations. Among the Hebrews, 
the Greeks, the Romans, the 
Gothic tribes, full obedience was re- 
quired from children even when quite 
grown up. ‘This was expected in 
some cases too where the doing of the 
parent’s will might expose a son or 
daughter to great danger. Among 
the Japanese of our day the deference 
of children is so remarkable as to en- 
gage the notice of travelers in Japan. 
Mr. Edwin Arnold mentions it as one 
of the most beautiful elements of 
Japanese life. 

It is related that Ulysses, King of 
Ithaca, one of the heroes of the Tro- 
jan war, was so long absent from 
home that his wife Penelope, and her 
son ‘Telemachus, became anxious for 
his safety. The boy, then about 
twenty, decided to go in search of his 
father. In doing so he passed through 
many trials and dangers by sea and 
land. The French author, Fenelon, 
has given the story in a very pleasing 
and impressive manner. 

Shakespeare, in the play of Ham- 
let, Prince of Denmark, pictures in 
perhaps too strong a measure the 
feeling of a son for the memory of a 
murdered father. ‘The story illus- 
trates for us the over action of the 
faculty of veneration, as well as the 
conduct of other feelings under great 
excitement. 

Dear child, it is right for you to 
look to your parents for nurture and 
guidance.* Society and law make it a 
matter of common decency as well as 
necessity for them to watch over you, 
feed, clothe, protect and guide you 
until you are old enough to care for 
yourself. So it follows as a natural 
right and duty that you should re- 
spect and obey those parents as a fair 
return for what they do for you. 

Further, the law and society look 
upon your father and mother as re- 
sponsible for your behavior while 
young. If you do anything wrong 


whereby others suffer hurt or loss in 
any way, your parents will be called 
upon to make amends by paying for 
the injury that you have done. 

A disobedient boy is careless of 
the wishes of his parent, and negli- 
gent of his duty. His conduct in 
this respect may go to the extent of 
open defiance of the authority of 
father and mother, and this in the 
view of our common law is so wicked 
that at their request the boy may be 
placed in a ‘‘ house of correction,” or 
a ‘*reform school,” where he will be 
under the direction of officers and 
keepers who will require from him 
very thorough obedience and correct 
behavior every day. If he is careless 
or negligent about doing what he is 
asked, in his study or work, or if he 
break any of the rules he is sure to be 
punished,and so he finds to his sorrow 
that the ways of disobedience and 
wilfulness are far from pleasant. 


POLITENESS, 


Out of the action of Veneration 
grows some of the most pleasing forms 
of courtesy. Politeness is one of 
these, and yet a person may be polite 
merely in form; but he that is polite 
and deferential at the same time shows 
the character of a true gentleman. 
Bowing with uncovered head to those 
who are older, be they friends or 
teachers or some distinguished people, 
is polite, but its nature may not be 
truly deferential, it may be done inan 
off-hand, careless way; or be doing 
only what others do, that is imitative 
simply and have no feeling or heart 
in it. 

ILLUSTRATIONS. 

One day a high wind suddenly 
overturned the stand of a poor wo- 
man who sold apples on the street cor- 
ner. There were several boys playing 
in the neighborhood. When they saw 
the upset stand and the scattered 
apples they set up a shout, and were 
in great glee over it. The apple- 
woman was quite lameand could with 
difficulty goabout, so that the accident 
caused her much distress, One of 
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the boys, however, did not join in the 
mirth of the others, but ran and re- 
placed the stand and went to work 
picking up the apples, and so helped 
the poor woman to set her property 
in order again. Some of his compan- 
ions jeered at him as he busied him- 
self in this act of kindness, but he paid 
no attention to their rudé behavior. 
Afterward, when one of them asked 
him why he took so much trouble to 
help the old woman, he said, ‘* I was 
sorry for her, and thought that if she 
had a son and he saw it he would have 
run and helped her all he could. So 
I thought I should take his place, and 
help her as I would my own mother.” 

One of the most affecting and 
charming traits in the character of 
George Washington was his great 
regard for his mother. From child- 
hood to age, while she lived, he never 
failed in respect to her wishes and 
counsel. Once, while a young man, 
he was offered a place of some advant- 
age in the British navy, and his friends 
generally thought it would be unwise 
for him to decline it, He wanted the 
place very much and made his prepa- 
rations to go on board the ship and 
make the cruise that her commander 
had in view. But when the time 
came for parting with his mother, the 
affection and the grief she showed at 
the long separation that would follow 
his departure, overcame him, and he 
said, ‘* Mother, I cannot leave you,” 
and immediately sent word to the 
ship's officers that he had concluded 
not to go to sea. 

The deep consideration that Wash- 
ington showed for his mother was 
paralleled by his respect for authority. 
The counsel and decisions of the 
Government under which he lived be- 
fore and after the Revolution, were 
always respected. As commander in 
chief of the American armies, and 
having great influence with the peo- 
ple, he was careful nevertheless not to 
go beyond the bounds of the power 
giventohim. Even when the destiny of 
the nation appeared to depend upon 
him alone, George Washington never 
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turned aside from his loyalty to the 
authority that had given him the 
charge of its armed forces. No ex- 
tent of power altered his course, and 
no act of his may be mentioned that 
could throw a cloud upon his noble 
record. It is not wonderful that the 
American people learned to love him, 
and that his character rises in our 
esteem as the years goon. The re- 
spect and fidelity of the soldier, gen- 
eral, president, were allied to the 
reverence for his mother, and to the 
worshipful regard Washington showed 
toward everything noble, great and 
sacred. 

Among soldiers the feeling of re- 
spect is carried to the highest degree. 
It is the chief element in the relations 
that exist between them, and involves 
that thorough obedience to the supe- 
rior officer that is necessary to com- 
plete discipline. One soldier respects 
another of the same rank, and is 
deferential and courteous toward him, 
while to the man who is entitled to 
command, both their obedience and 
submission are given on all occasions. 
The strength of an army depends 
most of all upon this spirit. However 
powerful in numbers and cannon it 
might be a faiture to obey orders in the 
time of battle would be likely to bring 
defeat and loss. The same may be 
said of the navy of acountry. Indeed 
even a higher degree of discipline is 
maintained on the sea than on the 
land, a greater respect for rule and 
authority. * 

Obedience then, and respect for 
others, have nothing of meanness. 
When practiced wisely, with an un- 
derstanding of its purpose, deference 
has an excellent effect upon one’s 
character, and is quite sure to obtain 
a reward of a pleasant sort. 


GENERAL REFLECTIONS. 


We should cultivate respect for all 
our kind, for the ‘‘ accident ”’ of birth 
makes most of the differences among 
men. ‘The true man or woman sees 


*The teacher may relate incidents from military 
and naval history in illustration of the facts given. 
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his or her fellows in all with whom 
they have to do, and is sincere and 
gentle in behavior toward the low as 
well as toward the high, the servant 
as well as the master. One has said 
aptly that in the use of this feeling 
‘*we let down our selfishness and 
pay due deference to the merits of 
others. ‘To be thoroughly respectful 
we must put ourselves in the place of 
others, and see them as they see 
themselves.”” In so doing, we learn, 
too, how they view us. 

It is quite easy to have a good de- 
gree of respect for oneself and to 
cultivate a degree of vanity that may 
render us disliked by others, but to 
give a just measure of reverence 
and respect to acquaintances and 
friends, and to all with whom we may 
come in contact with requires care 
and a watchful consideration of our 
selfish tendencies, keeping guard at 
the same time upon our words and 
actions. 

It is a worthy aim to be on terms 
of cordial feeling and sympathy with 
others, and in no way is that end 
more easily gained than through 
courtesy and deference. 


QUESTIONS FOR ANALYSIS. 


A boy is playing a game with his 
schoolmates, and all are deeply in- 
terested in it when he suddenly 
remembers an errand that he was to 
execute for his mother, and that he 
must go about it at once or he will be 
too late. ‘To leave will be to break 
up the game and spoil the pleasure of 
the eight or ten boys concerned in it. 
What should he do? 


On going from school a boy finds 
that his father has left a request that 
he attend to a matter that will occupy 
the most of his afternoon leisure. 
Now it happens that he has a difficult 
lesson to study. He is very anxious 
to make a good recitation the next 
day and this is expected by his teacher. 
But to meet the wish of his father 
will cause the loss of much time that 


the boy intended to devote to his 

lesson. What should be his proper 

course ? 
PRECEPTS TO BE FOLLOWED. 

A proper regard for others should 
make us attentive to such duties and 
courtesies as the following: 

To be mindful at all times of the 
wishes of our elders, especially our 
natural guardians and protectors. 

To be regular in our place at school, 
quiet and orderly in deportment while 
there, answering questions promptiy 
that may be asked us while reciting, 
and speaking in a pleasant tone. 

When indoors to remove our hats 
or caps, and if in the presence of 
strangers to wait until they speak. 

To be regular in attendance at 
school, in our study hours and in 
meeting the common engagements of 
home—being careful not to keep 
others waiting, or put them to unne- 
cessary trouble or inconvenience 

To be neat in our dress and toilet, 
and regular in habits of cleanliness, 
keeping our clothing in good order, 
face and hands clean. After play or 
use that may disturb our dress or soil 
the hands, to put all in good order 
before going into the company of our 
friends. 

To avoid making unpleasant noises 
or practicing any little tricks that are 
not proper or nice, such as biting the 
nails, scratching the head, picking 
the face, sprawling out the feet, lean- 
ing upon table or desk with the elbows, 
and other practices that are common 
among girls and boys. 

To be prompt in apology for for- 
getfulness or neglect in doing what 
we had been requested to do, or what is 
a part of one’s duty at home or school. 

To avoid showing curiosity when in 
a room—where there are things we 
had not seen before—by handling or 
trifling with any article, or by asking 
questions about them. 

Toward the old and feeble to show 
a ready desire to assist them in any 
way that may occur. 

To be respectful toward school- 
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mates and other young people, willing 
to accommodate them in such things 
as are convenient and just, even 
though your own desires must be put 
aside. 

The thought of the golden rule— 


e+ 


‘‘Do ywnto others what you would 
have them do unto you,” should be 
fixed in the mind as a governing 
principle, for kindness of heart makes 
courtesy delightful both to the giver 
and receiver of it. 


SKETCHES OF PHRENOLOGICAL BIOGRAPHY. 


By CHARLOTTE FOWLER WELLS. 


THE REV. JOHN PIERPONT., 


HE Rev. John Pierpont may well 
be called a phrenological mar- 
tyr, for between fifty and sixty years 
ago he was accused by the members of 
his church of following ‘‘an imported 
mountebank,” which was understood 
by him to mean condemnation of his 
attachment to Dr. Spurzheim and 
phrenology. In a_ beautiful apos- 
trophe to the ‘‘shade of the lamented 
Spurzheim,” he thus answers this ac- 
cusation: 

‘* Thou wast honored in thy life as 
few in this land have been. Thou 
wast honored in thy death and in thy 
funeral obsequies as, in this genera- 
tion, no other man has been. The 
munificent merchant of Boston who 
gave thy bones a resting place in the 
sacred shades of Mount Auburn, and 
placed over them that beautiful copy 
of the tomb of Scipio, was content to 
cut thy name upon its front as thine 
only epitaph; feeling that wherever 
science was honored, or philosophy 
loved, no other could be needed. It 
was left for the chairman of a com- 
mittee of Hollis’ Street Society to ex- 
press his own views of this philosophy 
and thy worth; and under the name 
of ‘Spurzheim’ he writes, ‘the im- 
ported mountebank.,’ 

‘Yes, gentleman, I fave entered 
somewhat into the ‘exciting topic’ of 
phrenology. I was a hearer of Dr. 
Spurzheim, and have been since, and 
mean to be again, a hearer of the lec- 
tures of George Combe. To these 


two ‘imported mountebanks’ I feel 





myself more indebted for instruction 
in the philosophy of mind, and upon 
the conditions of the healthy mani- 
festations of the mental powers, than 
to all other men, living or dead.” 

A few particulars concerning this 
fearless apostle of phrenology will be 
of interest to the readers of these 
sketches. 

John Pierpont, preacher and poet, 
was born in Litchfield, Conn., on the 
6th of April, 1785. His ancestors 
were among the Puritan yeomanry of 
New England, many of whose charac- 
teristic qualities he inherited, though 
softened and liberalized by the influ- 
ence of modern culture. His great- 
grandfather, the Rev. James Pier- 
pont, was one of the original found- 
ers of Yale College, at which venerable 
institution the subject of this sketch 
was graduated in 1804, in a class 
which included many who have since 
become distinguished in public life. 
For the next few years Mr. Pierpont 
was engaged successively in teaching, 
in law, and in mercantile pursuits, but 
having long cherished a desire to de- 
vote himself to the ministry of 
the Gospel, he finally determined 
to enter the clerical profession 
and became a member of _ the 
divinity school at Cambridge in 1818. 
His reading on theological subjects 
had already been copious and accurate. 
He made rapid progress in the requi- 
site studies and within a year from 
his entrance into the school he 
received an invitation to succeed the 
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celebrated Dr. Holley as pastor of 
the Hollis street church in Boston. 
He accepted the call, and was 
ordained in April, 1819. This was a 
conspicuous and brilliant position. 
His predecessor, the Rev. Horace 
Holley, who had consented to assume 





THE REV. JOHN PIERPONT. 


the Presidency of Transylvania Col- 
lege in Lexington, Ky., was a man of 
remarkable gifts, possessing a power 
of extemporaneous eloquence seldom 
equalled, with a commanding personal 
appearance, and with a bearing and 
manner in society equally impressive 
and delightful. 

His fame as a pulpit orator had 
extended far and wide. A large and 
critical congregation had been 
gathered under his ministry, and his 
successor naturally became the sub- 
ject of trying comparisons. However, 
in spite of these and many other 
obstacles, Mr. Pierpont soon gained 
an elevated rank among the clergy of 
Boston. Hisdiscourses were replete 
with original thought, clothed in a 
highly picturesque and poetic diction, 
and attracted attention by their bold- 
ness and eloquence. In extempor- 
aneous efforts there has seldom been 
his equal for continuity of thought, 


freedom of language, and pithy and 
pointed illustration. His poetical 
temperament added greatly to his 
power as a pulpit orator. Born with 
a genius for poetry, he would have 
attained brilliant fame in that direc- 
tion had not his mind beeu pre-occu- 
pied with absorbing studies and the 
wearing labors of his profession. His 
poetical productions, though limited- 
in number, have still a distinguished 
place in American literature. 

During his residence in Boston, 
Mr. Pierpont, besides devoting him- 
self zealously to the more immediate 
duties of his profession, took an 
active part in the progress of science, 
and in various measures for the 
improvement of society. His first 
acquaintance with phrenology con- 
vinced him of the correctness of its 
principles. He studied it with enthus- 
iasm, and delighted in explaining its 
practical applications. He saw in it 
a powerful auxiliary to the cause of 
education, and of moral and religious 
truth in general. Nor did he hesitate 
to avail himself of its doctrines for 
the illustration of his pulpit dis- 
courses. In this way he often threw 
a fresh light on difficult passages 
of scripture, and brought down 
divine truth from the cloudy abstrac- 
tions of the schools into living contact 
with the hearts of the people. Upon 
Spurzheim’s visit to this country, in 
1832, he became his intimate friend, 
giving him the benefit of his influence, 
his counsels, and his sympathy, when 
‘*a stranger in a strange land.” He 
felt the sudden death of that great 
philanthropist as a deep personal 
grief. No friend more faithful stood 
by his dying couch. No more intelli- 
gent or feeling tributes have been 
given to the memory of the phrenolo- 
gical master than those which fell 
from the lips of John Pierpont. 

With the high moral aims which 
always characterized his efforts, Mr. 
Pierpont used his clerical influence 
for the promotion of many social 
reforms. His labors in behalf of 
temperance, anti-slavery, the meliora- 
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tion of prison discipline, and other 
humanitarian objects, were abundant 


and effectual. He threw himself into 
these movements with peculiar energy 
and indomitable courage. He had a 
habit (sometimes inconvenient) of 
using perfectly plain speech when a 


THE REV. 
greater love of concealment would 
have suggested silence, and of paying 
the least possible deference to an 
opinion or an institution which had 
only the prestige of antiquity in its 
favor. He uttered his convictions so 
that every word told. His congrega- 


tion consisted to some extent of dis- 








JOHN PIERPONT, 





tillers and their families and friends, 
and finally low mutterings of dis- 
satisfaction were heard. It was 
thought an unpardonable audacity 
that a Christian preacher in a 
Christian church should speak so 
boldly of ‘‘temperance, righteousness 


FROM 


A CAST. 


and a judgment to come.”” But as 
yet, the lurking fire of opposition had 
not broken out into open flame. At 
this crisis Mr. Pierpx« nt was attacked 
with a violent fever, which left him 
almost a wreck of his former self. 
By the advice of his physicians he 
made a voyage to Europe, and re- 
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turned in about a year with renewed 
energy to the discharge of his official 
functions. 

Soon after his return, the discon- 
tent of those who had been aggrieved 
by his zeal for reform was manifested 
in open and violent opposition. A 
painful controversy between a portion 
of the parish and the pastor com- 
menced in 1838, which continued for 
six years, when a dismissal was re- 
quested by Mr. Pierpont, who* had 
triumphantly sustained himself against 
the charge of his adversaries. His 
conduct in this protracted controversy 
was marked by great energy, deter- 
mination and wisdom. He felt that 
he was not merely contending for 
personal rghts, but for a great moral 
principle. The freedom of the pulpit 
was at stake. A blow was struck 
through him at the right of liberty of 
thought and of speech in the public 
teacher of religion. He promptly 
faced the danger, and faced it man- 
fully. Surrounded by timid friends 
who shrank from the contest, and 
living in an atmosphere of strong con- 
servatism, he was thrown to a great 
degree on his own resources. But 
not for a moment did he falter in his 
course. He met every charge of his 
enemies, until, having fully vindicated 
his position, he withdrew from a 
struggle in which a further triumph 
would have been superfluous. 

After vindicating his position and 
sustaining the reforms he _ had 
adopted, he retired from the Hollis 
street church and accepted a call to 
Troy in 1845, remaining there four 
years, when he removed to another 
pastorate in Medford, Mass., which he 
occupied for seven years, 

When the American Phrenological 
Society was formed in New York in 
1849 Mr. Pierpont wrote as follows 
regarding it: ‘‘ I feel myself honored 
by the post assigned me in the society 
college. I am not without a deep in- 
terest in the progress of phrenological 
science, nor do I see how any man 
can be who is interested in anthro- 
pology or theology; for God reveals 


Himself and His laws to man not 
solely, or, as I think, chiefly, in a 
written or printed book, but in the 
works also of His own creative hand 
in general, and especially in the 
masterpiece of His creative power— 
man himself. 

‘*To the extent of my ability I 
shall gladly codperate with the other 
members of the ‘American Phreno- 
logical Society,’ in promoting its 
objects and recommending its claims 
to the attention of that portion of the 
community which feels, and dares to 
manifest any interest in the welfare 
of the rest.” 

Mr. Pierpont delivered an address 
on ‘‘ Phrenology and the Scriptures ” 
before the Phrenological Society at 
Clinton Hall, New York. In this 
lecture (which was published by Fow- 
ler & Wells in 1850) he analyzed the 
moral and animal faculties; showed 
why the wicked are sometimes pros- 
pered, and why Godly men suffer 
adversity; he showed in simple yet 
dignified language, the moral philoso- 
phy of Phrenology, and its harmony 
with the teachings of Jesus Christ and 
his apostles, gave a beautiful analysis 
of conscience, and the means by 
which the standard of right is estab- 
lished in the mind, and-explained why 
equally honest men differ so widely 
on moral questions. If he had done 
nothing more than to discuss the phil- 
osophy of conscience, the work would 
be a treasure, but this is only one of 
the mental gems in the casket. 

In Mr. Pierpont we have an excel- 
lent illustration of the enlargement of 
the Phrenological organs asa result 
their exercise. 

In 1835, Mr. Balley, of Manchester, 
England, took from life a cast of 
Mr. Pierpont’s head. In 1841 our 
firm took from life a cast of the same 
head. The latter showed a decided 
increase of the whole intellectual lobe 
over the former. ‘This increase any 
accurate eye will detect instantly, the 
latter being deeper, broader, higher, 
and every way more ample. Benevo- 
lence and Combativeness were larger, 
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while Cautiousness, as shown by the 
calipers, was } inch smaller in the 
latter than in the former. The cause 
of this increase of some organs, and 
decrease of others, is to be found in 
the vigorous and almost continual 
exercise of his intellectual faculties in 
the composition of poetry for which 
he was justly celebrated in lectures, 
in the cause of temperance, truth and 
freedom; as well as in his severe and 
protracted intellectual and moral con- 
test with the members of his congre- 
gation already mentioned. 

His unremitted labors in the tem- 
perance cause, the number, power and 
eloquence of his lectures on various 
subjects, the logical clearness of his 
letters to his vestry, evince a power- 
ful and continuous exercise of his 
intellectual faculties, sufficient to 
account for the increase of his intel- 
lectual organs, as well as of Benevo- 
lence and Combativeness, and the 
decrease of Cautiousness. 

Both casts were taken when he was 
upwards of forty and both were so 
taken that the manner of taking 
could cause none of this striking differ- 
ence, 

John Pierpont, the preacher and 
poet, was a man on whose shoulders 
the mantle of true genius had fallen. 
His-pen was never elegantly feeble. 
He never gave you the glitter of fine 
words, but the gold of pure thought. 

He did not cringe and creep, and 
bow and lisp, like a literary fop, but 
like a brave, honest, earnest man 
as he was, spoke the sentiments that 
were bornin his soul. He was practical 
and humane, not abstract and dog- 
matic in his religion; in morals, lofty, 
pure and uncompromising; in spirit, 
liberal, aspiring and free; in thought 
at once logical, imaginative and orig- 
inal. Heisthus described by one who 
knew him: ‘* He was a strong and 
powerful man, over six feet in height, 
preserved to his venerable age in 
perfect health; he stood erect, with- 
out the least stoop of age; his long 
flowing hair and beard, white as the 
driven snow, falling gracefully over 


his massive forehead and _finely- 
chiseled face; his cheeks ruddy and 
countenance lighted up with a joyous 
smile as the words flowed from his lips 
entrancing his hearers with their 
intense earnestness. His voice hada 
silvery sweetness, with a singular and 
most pleasing variety of intona- 
tion.” . 

Mr. Pierpont was in every sense of 
the word a live man. There was 
nothing inactive in his mental or 
physical nature, and in his prime, 
even the hairs of his head seemed to 
live, for every one of them ‘stood 
straight out, ready for battle. He 
had the true patriotic spirit. During 
the early years of the civil war he 
applied for the chaplaincy in a Boston 
regiment. The writer saw him march 
down Broadway with his regiment, 
led, she thinks, by Fletcher Webster, 
son of Daniel Webster. After sev- 
eral months in camp it became plain 
that to an octogenarian such a life 
was too great a burden, and his 
friends procured him an appointment 
in the Treasury Department. 

Mr. Pierpont had a marked consti- 
tution, both mentally and physically. 
His head was large and amply devel 
oped in the reasoning, moral, socia\ 
and executive forces. His high, 
broad, square forehead gave him the 
reasoning and analytical power. It 
was wide at Mirthfulness and large at 
Ideality, giving him wit, poetry and 
imagination. He _ had integrity, 
steadfastness and self reliance, which 
made him the master of himself and 
of whatever subject he attempted to 
discuss. His strong social nature 
endeared him to his friends and en- 
abled him toexert an influence where- 
ever he went. He had an excitable 
mental temperament; at the same 
time enough of the motive to give 
him strength, endurance and consist- 
ency. 

Mr. Pierpont died August 26,1866, 
in his eighty-second year. He was 
the author of the following ode on 
the death of Spurzheim, which was 
sung by the Haendel and Haydn 
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Society at the funeral of ieilidin 
being written for that occasion. He 


was a man of whom any cause might 
well be proud. 


— -e<+- en 


AN ODE TO SPURZHEIM. 


‘*Stranger, there is bending o’er thee 
Many an eye with sorrow wet; 
Allour stricken hearts deplore thee ; 
Who that knew thee can forget? 
Who forget what thou hast spoken ? 
Who thine eye—thy noble name? 
But that golden bowl is broken, 

In the greatness of thy fame. 


‘* Autumn’s leaves shall fall and wither 
On the spot where thou dost rest ; 

*Tis in love we bear thee thither, 

To thy mourning Mother’s breast. 

For the stores of science brought us, 
For the charm thy goodness gave, 

To the lessons thou hast taught us, 

Can we give thee but a grave? 


+-o-+ 


WHERE EACH CAN 
By 


The serfs who feed a lord, 
Or grind his gleaming sword, 
Must wear the wooden shoon and hodden 
gray, 
The knights who guard his pride 
Are clad in coarse bull-hide 
Or rusty brass, and often sleep on clay; 
But fools, who make him laugh, 
All dance.in silken scarf 
And hose, and rest on beds of down for 
aye. 


The arms that dig or make 
Must swing from backs that ache 

And bend beneath the scorn for hated toil; 
For those who hurl the lance 
Is left the final chance 

Of deathin wrathful thrust or worthless foil; 
The jesters, both despise, 
Shall ever take the prize 

Of ease from those who win or till the 

soil. 


ENE CONP Sa ERIRY 
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‘*Nature’s priest, how pure and fervent 
Was thy worship at her shrine! 

Friend of man—of God the servant, 
Advocate of truth divine; 

Taughtand charmed, as by no other, 
We have been, and hope to be; 

But while waiting round thee, brother, 
For thy light—’tis dark with thee. 


‘*Dark with thee! No; thy Creator— 
All whose creatures and whose laws 
Thou didst love—shall give thee greater 
Light than earth’s—as earth withdraws. 
To thy God thy godlike spirit 

Back we give in filial trust; 

Thy cold clay—we grieve to bear it 

To its chamber—but we must.” 


FOR HIMSELF A KINGDOM REIGN. 


Byron WILLIAMS, 


In vain the prophet stands 
And cries, with warning hands, 
Against the paths that lead from wisdom’s 
way; 
In gloom the Christ hath died 
That man be justified; 
The ingrate cell and faded raiment pay 
The need of merit worn 
With scourge or stained with thorn, 
While pleasure rules the crowd and swells 
the play. 


But hearts that wait or break 
May from the future take 
A portion of the fated sum of pain 
Which yet the soul shall leave, 
More fitted to receive 
A prince's share of that supernal gain 
By sorrow only brought 
Into the world of thought, 
Where each can for himself a kingdom 
reign. 


ak, ee ; 


—Saxby'’s Magazine. 















HOW TO STUDY STRANGERS 


BY 
TEMPERAMENT, FACE AND HEAD. 
By NELSON SIZER. 

CHAPTER XIX. 
HEADS AND HATS CONTINUED. 


HE hat dves not determine 
accurately the size of the brain 
because it measures only the circum- 
ference of the head where the hat 
touches through the middle of the 
forehead and on a level with the 
middle of the back head. A high 
head gives reason, moral sentiment, 
firmness and ambition and of these 
extra developments the hat takes no 
account; yet a hundred men wearing 
large hats will take the lead of a given 
number who wear hats of only average 
size. 

Figs. 153, 154. A. M. Munkacsy, 
the celebrated Hungarian artist, 
renowned for his great pictures, 
‘* Christ before Pilate’ and ‘‘ Christ 
on Calvary.” This head is nearly 
round, consequently the Conform 
strongly approaches the real shape of 
the head. The left side of the head 
seems to be larger than the right side; 
that is, the left hemisphere of the 
brain was larger than the right. 

The peculiarity of this head is the 


region of Ideality, Sublimity, Con- 
structiveness, Caution and Secretive- 
ness. The portrait, Fig. 154, show- 
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F AM Munkacsy 
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3. 154. A. M. MUNKACSY, 

ing the whole head, indicates great 
breadth of face and breadth of head, 
and not so very much length. 

Figs. 155, 156. Col. Aaron Burr, 
third Vice-President of the United 
States, and whose life was clouded 
and his memory soiled by the unfor- 
tunate duel with Alexander Hamilton, 
who fell at his hands. 


FIG. 153. A. M. MUNKACSY 





enormous breadth of it. 


Where the 


hat touches the head it crosses the 


He was born in Newark, N. J., 
in 1756, died at Staten Island Sept. 








14, 1836. His father and mother 
both died within a short time of each 
other, leaving their two children 


flaron Burr. 
L2i In 





AARON BURR. 


FIG. 155. 
scarcely more than infants, with 
plenty of means, in the care of an 
uncle. Aaron was a troublesome boy 





A 


BURR. 

and his history might have been far 
different had his distinguished and 
talented parents been spared to give 
him guidance, and he might have been 
a boon and a blessing instead of a 
disgrace to his parents and himself 
and a blot on the escutcheon of the 
nation. He was brilliant as a scholar 
and precocious in talent, entering 
Princeton College at 13 years of age. 
He entered the revolutionary army 
under General Benedict Arnold in his 


FIG. 156. AARON 
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expedition to Canada jn 1777, and 
for gallant conduct was made Lieut. - 
Colonel. Hewas in the U.S. Senate in 
1791, Vice-President under Jefferson 
in 1801, fought the fatal duel with 
Alexander Hamilton in 1804, and was 
tried for treason in 1806. He was 
socially dissolute and lascivious, lax in 
principle and ostracised by his Gov- 
ernment and the public and detested 
by the moral and religious. 

The middle section of the head is 
particularly broad, showing large 
Destructiveness and Secretiveness. 
His intellect was intense and acute. 
He was an able man, the son of the 
Rev. Dr. Burr, President of Princeton 
College, and grandson of the great 
Jonathan Edwards, D. D., also Presi- 
dent of the same college. 
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Fig. 157. Stephen B. Elkins, born 


in Ohic in 1841, studied law, delegate 
in Congress from New Mexico, 1873, 
Secretary of War under President 
Harrison in 1891, resides in West 
Virginia and conducts large business 
enterprises. He is a man of national 
fame and of eminent ability. The 
width of his head indicates force of 
character, executiveness, thorough- 
ness, prudence, policy, skill, ingenu- 
ity and strong social affections. Few 
men are as much respected by all 
classes; none are more popular. 

Fig. 158. Hon. Hamilton Fish, 
Governor of New York 1849-51, 
Secretary of State under General 
Grant, 1869-77, U. S. Senator 1857. 
Born in New York 1803; died, 1892. 
He had a large head, measuring 23? 
inches. This outline indicates also a 
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broad head as well as a long one, 
power, force of character and that 


WamcMeow Tih. 
2 JZ /. 





steady momentum which reaches 
results without much parade or sen- 
sation. 


ACTUAY 





Fig. 159. 


Ex-Secretary Benj. H. 
Bristow. Born in Kentucky 1832, 
studied law, colonel in the Union 
army in 1861, Secretary of the Treas- 
ury under President Grant 1874, 
resides in New York. A very large 
head, 24% inches, and appears to be, 
where the hat fits it, of uniform and 
appropriate development The head 
is wide at the region of the temples, 
indicating scientific capability in the 
direction of engineering. His head 
is broad at the sides, showing power, 
executiveness, force of character. It 
is long and broad at the back head, 
indicating a great development of 
the social disposition. 

Fig. 160. D. E. Crouse, the well 
known millionaire, residing at Syra- 
cuse, N. Y. His head is naturally 
large, but isamply developed in every 
region. It is pinched nowhere. The 
anterior section shows far reaching 
thought and talent, He appears to 








have strong Constructiveness and 
Acquisitiveness and ample develop- 
ment of Secretiveness and Combative- 


DE Crovse 
Zt 7. 


ness. These give skill and ingenuity, 
financial capability, thoroughness, effi- 
ciency and enterprise. The back 
head is long, showing ample social 
power, and a tendency to make friends 
and serve his friends. 


+ iM kaader bit 
22iln 





161. Fred. W. Vanderbilt. 
head is of rather large size, 


Fig. 
This 
measuring 22} inches, and is also 
long, showing less relative develop- 
ment of the selfish feelings than of 


the intellectual and social. ‘The back 
head is particularly long, and he 
ought to be known for social tenden- 
cies and ability to win friends and 
hold them. He has a full share of 
the element of Acquisitiveness or 
love of property, and has capacity for 
scholarship, taste and refinement. 
Fig. 162. Henry B. Hyde, Presi- 
dent and largest stockholder of the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society of 
New York. His head, measuring 
233 inches in circumference, is almost 
‘*very large,” and from the actual 
outline of the head and from the 
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Conform, we judge that he is a man 
of ability, clearness of thought, 
ingenuity, practical skill, financial 


Se 2 o& Wy de 
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ability, policy, prudence, vigor, courage 
and strong social elements. 


Hugh J “ Grent 
237; Sn. 





Fig. 163. Hugh J. Grant, ex-Mayor 
of the city of New York, has a head 
23 1-16 inches in circumference, and 
seems to be pretty well developed in 
the sides in the neighborhood of the 
organs of Destructiveness, Alimen- 
tiveness, Acquisitiveness and Secre- 
tiveness, He has capacity for busi- 
ness, for financial operations and for 
energy of character. 


Neary OC Divel , 
22 /7. 





Fig. 164. Henry C. Duval, pri- 
vate secretary to Chauncey M. 
Depew. His head is from full to 


224 inches, and 


large, measuring 





appears to be harmonions in its out- 
line. He is ingenious, intelligent, 
active, can keep a secret, and show 
himself friendly and confiding. 


doseph Folits or 
23 £7. 





Fig. 165. Joseph Pulitzer, prop- 
rietor and publisher of the Mew 
York World, has a large head, 


measuring 23 inches, and it is espec- 
ially broad for the length, indicating 
strong elements of energy, selfish- 
ness, push, policy, prudence, financial 
ability and intensity of intel'ect. 

Born in Hungary, 1847; private 
soldier in the Union Army, ‘63-65; 
was a journalist in St. Louis, Mo.; 
studied law and later became an 
editor. In 1883 he purchased the 
New York World, then of small 
circulation and depleted influence. 
In 1890 he erected the World build- 
ing, the tallest in the city,and has also 
run up the circulation of the paper 
to an enormous height, evincing great 
energy and executive ability in the 
management. 






- Qoas. Dotes 
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Fig. 166. Charles Bates, well known 
horse dealer and man about town, 
whose escapades have filled the 
columns of the New York press. His 
head measures 214 inches, which is 
about the right size for a man who 
weighs 150 pounds. His head is 
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broad for the length. He is naturally 
a man of policy, tact, is secretive, 
friendly and agreeable in his manners, 
and fond of society and notoriety. 






ACTUAL 


MA. £, lagolhs, 
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Fig. 167. M. E. Ingalls, President 
of the C. C. & C. Railroad, and 
interested in the Vanderbilt system 
of roads. His head measures 23 
inches, and is therefore large. It is 
well stored in the region of the 
temples, which gives a_ talent for 
planning, for mechanical and engin- 
eering capability and understanding 
of complicated financial affairs. 

The region of Acquisitiveness is 
broad, so also Secretiveness and 
Executiveness. He is a man of 
undoubted efficiency, push and enter- 
prise. 





168. 


Henry E. 
theatrical manager, widely known for 
his professional and business relations 
with Patti and other great singers, 


Abbey, 


Fig. 


and his connection with the Metro- 
politan Opera House Troupe. The 
head is not only large, but it is broad 
in the interior section, wide in the 
region of the temples, Imagination, 
Constructiveness and fondness for 


music and art, and the capacity to 
and 


guide regulate complicated 
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affairs and make money out of them. 
He has smoothness and_ policy, 
prudence and pliability, anda great 
deal of sociability, and he under- 
stands character and is naturally 
popular with the public. 






Jom Tate 


227 /7. 





Fig. 169. Ex-Senator Thomas C. 
Platt, with a head of full size, 224 
inches; he has an intense tempera- 
ment, is wiry and tough, is full of 
practical sense and tact and has a 
great deal of policy and push. He 
resigned his seat in the U. S. Senate 
to aid Roscoe Conkling in opposition 
to Garfield, and both, it was thought, 
sacrificed future success; and a crazy 
assassin finished the quarrel by the 
murder of Garfield. 

ACTUAL 


2227" CONFORM 
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Fig. 170. Gen. Daniel Butterfield 
has a large head, measuring more 
than 23 inches. It is broad in the 
front. He has large Mirthfulness, 
strong Causality, ability to think in 
the direction of complications and 
combinations. Could be a good 
mechanic orengineer if called to that 
field. Hehas large Acquisitiveness 
and would be apt as a financier; has 
guardedness and prudence and energy 
and vim, anda great deal of social 
feeling, and power to make and to 
hold friends; 
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Fig. 171. Rev. Jesse L. 
D.D., one of the originators of the 


Hurlbut, 


celebrated Berean Sunday School 
Lesson Leaves, founder of the Nor- 
mal Class for Sunday School teachers, 
etc. This head is of more than full 


De TL PWMorlbot- 
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size, but its peculiarity is harmony of 
development and co-ordinate activity. 
Every part co-operates with and sus- 
tains other parts. It is a very hand- 
some form of head, and he ought to 
have a character of great smoothness 
and excellence. 





Fig. 172. C. Coquelin, the cele- 
brated French actor. A head measur- 
ing 22} inches, which is rather large. 
This outline of head shows harmony 
of development, intellectual activity, 
imagination, policy, force and love. 


Y" Cot of Robe Burns’ Stu// 
~ 
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Fig. 173. Cast of Robert Burns’ 
skull, measuring 22} inches. A very 








large skull, and amply developed in 
the anterior, the middle and the pos- 
terior regions. The back head from 
the opening of the ears is particularly 
long, and the regions of Ideality and 
Constructiveness being ample show 
the basis of poetical imagination; and 
then the social nature is so uncom- 
monly strong, we have the foundation 
of his great social power. 


Geo Combe 


23% /n 





Fig. 174. George Combe—remark- 
able for its size, 234 inches, and 
also. remarkable for the uniform 
development of the anterior, middle 
and posterior regions. This was 
taken from the cast of his head. The 
moral developments are preéminently 
indicated, and his whole character 
was elevated and excellent and his 
intellect clear, broad and vigorous. 


Trobe G. Lngersoll 
29£ tn. 





Fig. 175. Col. Robert G. Ingersoll, 
lawyer and lecturer. A head measur- 
ing 234 inches in circumference. The 
back head is long, indicating strong 
social development. He is a keen 
reasoner and an eloquent orator. The 
head is rather long for the width, 
showing that intellectual and social 
elements are more marked than the 
faculties which indicate force. 

















CHARACTER STUDIES. 





No 10. 


By NELSON SIZER. 


GEN. BENJAMIN F. TRACY. 
For portrait see frontispiece. 

[Examined as a stranger and dictated to 
a stenographer with no knowledge or sus- 
picion of the name or pursuit of the 
subject. ] 

We judge that you inherit from 
your mother more than from your 
‘father, and that gives you, strange 
as itmay appear, more weight than you 
might have had if you had resembled 
your father. You have a long body, 
and that countsin weight. You have 
good vitality, and this a man is more 
likely to get from his mother than 
from his father, because the feminine 
has to furnish nutrition for the young, 
and we very seldom finda woman 
who has dyspepsia, unless she resem- 
bles her father. You ought to be 
known for endurance. 

You have also inherited the feminine 
type of mentality, as we use the 
terms. That means an_ intuitive 
method of grasping truth. It is a 
little like the ‘‘flash-light photo; ”’ 
they get it, and do not exactly know 
how.nor why, only they feel that it is 
true, and it zs true. The best judg- 
ments that some people have are 
those that flash on them, and they do 
not know where they came from, and 
don’t care. Occasionally we finda 
man or woman who have the courage 
of such convictions, and act on them 
with good results. 

Your perceptive organs are large 
and active, and they are formed for 
intuitive action, not so much for 
logical and mathematical action; but 
it is that which the bird does when it 
flies above all the fences; oxen have 
to go around by the road. You are 
quick to perceive; as they say on the 
street, you ‘‘catch on” readily to 
that which isafloat, and takethe hint; 
it does not need much enforcement 
And you may sit 


to arouse you. 


and be quiet and not seem to notice 
or know, and you will hear all that is 
said, and see how that is done and 
get the run of the whole arrangement. 

Suppose there were some young 
ladies who came in and were talking 
of their beaux or some engagement 
and other things, you will get the run 
of it without hearing much. Your 
imagination and your intuition enter- 
prise a dreamy development into a 
reality; and what you cannot hear 
you supply. If you were pulling the 
rope of politics and were among 
scheming men, all wanting the nomi- 
nation, you would go into a con- 
vention and pretty soon get the 
inkling of what was up and you would 
go to some of your confidential 
friends and say: ‘‘I am _ suspicious 
that certain plans are being con- 
cocted for the promotion of opposing 
purposes, but we will see how it 
comes out.” In a couple of hours the 
man comes around and says: ‘‘ I find 
the air is full of it.” But you would 
get the inkling early; it does not take 
much to tell you which way the wind 
blows. 

Comparison is one of your other 
strong traits. You compare one thing 
with another and so you link fact and 
fact, and by analogies you work out 
results. People sometimes do not 
believe that you are on the right 
track: but if they get acquainted 
with you they find your signs of 
weather for to-morrow and the next 
day are pretty sure. 

Your interest in human nature fer 
seis strongly marked. You seem to 
read strangers as you meet them. I 
had a man under my hands one Satur- 
day night in the year 1851, and I did 
not care to light up, for that was the 
last I was going to do, and he took a 
seat as you are sitting, and said: ‘‘I 
wish you would tell me what you think 
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about my head.” And I saw the 
organ of Human Nature was large, 
located just where the hair and fore- 
head unite in the middle. I put my 
finger on it and said, ‘‘ You weuld 
make a good police justice in the city 
of New York. If fifty culprits were 
waiting for examination you would 
look them over after you had taken 
the seat and quietly adjudicate their 
and when they came to be 
developed you would be astonished, 
almost alarmed, at the accuracy with 
which you had appreciated them.” 
He arose and said: ‘* That will do. 
How much is it?” ‘* Oh,” said I, ‘* 1 
have said only one thing; I want to 
say forty-nine more.”  ‘* That’s 
enough; that is all I care for. I live 
in Chicago. Mr. Fowler is out there 
lecturing. The other night they per- 
suaded me to go on his platform for 
examination, and he put his finger 
just as you did and said to the 
‘This man would make 
a good poiiceman; he would smell a 
rogue three miles ’ Said he: ‘*My 
name is Pinkerton.” And that was 
old Allan Pinkerton. 

Well, you have a similar trait, and 
you could do some detective work. 
If you were a lawyer, you would talk 
to the detectives; if you were a 
policeman or one of the Police Com- 


cases; 


audience : 


missioners and you were studying 
matters, you would give points to 


men which would naturally grow out 
of certain facts, and you would be 
correctly suspicious of certain per- 
sons. 

Your Benevolence is well de- 
veloped. You are kind hearted and 
liberal and sympathetical. I think 
your mother was so before you, and 
if she lived in a country village the 
poor women between sundown and 
dark would come in with a basket 
under a shawl, and your mother knew 
what it meant. And when she was 
gone they missed her. Other people 
missed her, but they did not miss her 
in the same way. You are sympa- 
thetical, as she was; and although if 
people trespass upon you and get your 


ire aroused you sometimes feel indig- 
nant enough to come down pretty 
heavily upon them, yet if the wife of 
the man should come to you and say 
she hoped you would be lenient with 
John, you might do as another man 
did, who let the man go to jail for 
thirty days, and then harnessed up 
his ox sled and put on a half cord of 
wood, a basket of potatoes and a bag 
of meal and flour and a chunk of 
pork, and hauled it around to the 
poor family, and fed the family 
while the man was justly suffering in 
jail for his crime. So he carried his 
justice and his severity in the right 
channel, and then fed the family with 
his kindness till the storm had passed 
over. People think a man cannot 
carry opposite states of feeling, but 
that man did, and you could. You 
could be just to the culprit; you 
could be lenient to his suffering fam- 
ily, and yet see that justice was ad- 
ministered properly. 

I think the middle section of the 
head from ear to ear over the top is 
like your father. You have your 
father’s determination, self-reliance 
and integrity; you are set and de- 
cided, and people who have occasion 
to deal with you, when you come to 
a point of absolute decisiveness, they 
begin to be persuasive; they do not 
give you an ultimatum, because that 
is not the way to manage with you; 
as long as they can keep on the per- 
suasive side they can work you. But 
as soon as they begin to put their foot 
downand say, ‘‘ It is going to be so,” 
you remind them it takes two to 
make a bargain always, and some- 
times you will make a man take back 
something else, and get that old 
matter square. You say or think: 
‘I want to feel that I have no fence 
around me; I don’t want to be threat- 
ened.” There have been times in 
your life when mea of calibre and 
strength have tried to weave a com- 
bination around you that would 
coerce you, and they found out they 
had to deal with wrought iron instead 
of cast iron. In casting balcony 
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railing, when the pattern is a grape 
vine, inside of that cast iron work, 
which is light, there is stretched a 
wire as large as a lead pencil, a good 
tough wire, so as to hold the pieces 
together in case it got cracked. 
People would find they could not 
break you. There would be some- 
thing to hold the pieces together; you 
would be master of yourself and your 
situation. 

You have rather large Self-esteem. 
You are proud; you are independent; 
you are an exceedingly firm man; 
your head measures 15$ inches from 
ear to ear over the top, indicating 
steadfastness and stability. 


Your Conscientiousness is also 
large. This gives you'a sense of 


justice, duty and moral obligation, 
and when you feel obliged to do a 
thing by what Joseph Cook calls the 


‘sense of oughtness”’ that is the 
best bond you can have. If you 
have given your word of honor, 


looked a man in the face and shaken 
hands with him and said, ‘‘ I will see 
to that; you shall not suffer by it,” 
you would stand it when the pinch 
came, if it did cost something. 
You had given the man_ your 
word, and he believed you, trusted 
you. And you would be able to do 
it, and you would accomplish it. 
You might tell him he need not say 
anything about it ‘‘ between us.” 
You would not want other people 
laughing at you about it in case of 
failure. 

Your Cautiousness is large, which 
gives you a disposition to be on the 
watch tower, to be guarded against 
all machinations that may be hatched 
against you. 

I think you are a conservative man 
in your feelings, and you are a pro- 
gressive man in your opinions. ‘The 
feelings and opinions are not the same. 
You would be likely, in dealing in 
real estate, for instance, to be more 
careful about having the papers all 
right and the searches properly done 
and everything safely fixed all the 
in writing contracts you put 


way; 
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everything into the document that is 
good for anything, while the parties 
are all mellow and willing to do the 
right thing; and sometimes these 
rods of wrought iron inside of cast 
iron avail you something—hold the 
business together. It don’t say 
much, but itis there, not known till 
the stress comes. That comes from 
Caution. 

Secretiveness enables you to say 
nothing when it is not wise to talk, 
and, as men sometimes say, lie low, 
and keep shady. If you were play- 
ing cards for fun and there was a 
tendency on the part of somebody to 
cheat, to do something that was 
wrong or not according to rule, you 
would put your hand out and say, 
‘*Not quite, John; that won't do; 
this is the second time you have tried 
it; I thought I would stop you now.” 
After the game was ended,you would 
say, ‘‘I have played that enough, I 
think, forto-night.”” That would be a 
rebuke. But your Secretiveness and 
watchfulness would keep you wide 
awake about it. If you were a lawyer, 
they would not spring surprises on you; 
that is to say, you would seem to get 
an inkling of them before they devel- 
oped them, and then perhaps have 
something ready to match it. 

Your social nature is strong; your 
back head is well built out behind the 
ears. Friendship is especially strong; 
you like to travel in partnership, in 
company; you would like to be in 
partnership in business; you might 
be the boss of the job, but it would 
be pleasant for you to have _partner- 
ship in it and talk it over. Even 
though every plan was made by you 
and every decision was made by you, 
you like to have somebody there to 
see and help. This means that you 
are fraternal. You are good on a 
committee; you would be good ona 
jury; you would be good on a board 
of trustees; men would have to be 
pretty smart to get the best of you, 
because you have the provident 
Caution, you have the suspicious Se- 
cretiveness, you have the indomitable 
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Firmness, and you have such a sense 
of justice that you keep the reins 
pretty snugly in hand; and then you 
have the intuition that gets there 
without being hindered. Your in- 
tuition is a little like quicksilver in a 
man’s pocket which runs right through 
the meshes of the cloth. 

You have mechanical judgment; you 
would have good planning talent in 
building. You have financial capa- 
bility, but it is not so much a tricky 
mode of manipulating matters as it is 
a wise forethought that plans before- 
hand. I think you would make good 
investments, and you would be wise 
on a finance committee. Your Ac- 
quisitiveness does not lie down low; 
it rises up high in the region of cre- 
ative invention. I think you would 
be able to handle property that was a 
drag on other people’s hands if you 
could get margin enough. If some- 
body wanted to unload and was will- 
ing to make a discount to unload in 
order to get money so as not to have 
to goto the wall, and came and urged 
you to take this extra emount and 
load yourself, you would manage to 
divide it with some of your friends. 
If, to save your friend, you had to go 
and consult with one or two of your 
neighbors and agree to divide it up 
among you, you would be the buyer 
and divide it, so as to help the man 
out, and keep him from going under. 
Alla man wants is so many hundred 
dollars, and “he has something that 
we can afford to buy at a reduced 
figure and carry it if we are abie—he 
is not. 

You have the elements of long life, 
vitality, power, endurance; you have 
a good memory of whatever interests 
you; and you carry reminiscent mat- 
ters with more clearness than most 


men. You would, as ascholar, make 
good progress, and achieve desired 
results and stand _ well. You 


would carry science, business or his- 
tory in your head, and be able to co- 
ordinate your knowledge in such a 
way as to make it effective. If you 
were a lawyer, you would have won- 
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derful talent in cross-examining wit- 
nesses and the power to do it in such 
a way that the witness would forget 
himself, and feel that you were a 
friend, and he could confide in you 
and tell you everything that you 
asked him about, and your memory 
would enable you to carry a case 
in your mind, and bring it out 
in vivid relief in your summing up. 
Your analytical power would come in 
to enable you to make nice distinc- 
tions. Your logic would aid in com- 
bining the facts of a subject, and 
you would be able to co-ordinate the 
whole into an effective result. 


BIOGRAPHICAL. 


3enjamin Franklin Tracy, late Sec- 
retary of the Navy in the cabinet of 
President Harrison, has been a marked 
and most efficient character ever since 
his admission to the bar in 1851, at 
twenty-one years of age. He was born 
in Owego, Tioga Co., N. Y., April 
26, 1830. Was District Attorney of his 
native county in 1853 and re-elected 
in 1856; in 1861 elected to the legis- 
lature; raised two regiments for the 
army in 1862; was Colonel of the rogth, 
which undertook a prominent part in 
the army of the Potomac. In 1866 
was U. S. District Attorney in New 
York, and rendered signal service to 
the Government for seven years and 
then resumed the practice of law in 
Brooklyn, N. Y. In 1881 was ap- 
pointed Associate Justice of the Court 
of Appeals; in 1889 he was appointed 
Secretary of the Navy, and filled that 
conspicuous position with eminent 
ability and commanded the approval 
of all patriotic Americans. 

As a lawyer, General Tracy has 
been connected with many conspicu- 
ous trials, the latest of which was that 
of the State vs. John Y. McKane in 
1894, for election frauds, which lasted 
twenty-three days and landed the 
accused in Sing Sing prison. As a 
patriot, statesman, soldier, lawyer, 
judge, citizen and friend, Gen. Tracy 
has sustained a high rank. 














VERY spectator, says the Lon- 

don Architect, sees a picture 

in his own way, and he perceives its 
different elements with a degree of 
vivacity and interest corresponding 
to the development and cultivation of 
his own mental qualities. The indi- 
vidual who has a low quality of brain 
and a small development of the 
organs of Form, Coloring and Ideality, 
will be little affected by beautiful 
forms and coloring or even by fine 
expression; but if he have much Indi- 
viduality and Imitation he may be 
greatly gratified by minute and suc- 
cessful representations of objects 
with which he isfamiliar. If another 
have large organs of Ideality, Causal- 
ity and Comparison, with a high tem- 
perament, but be deficient in Indi- 
viduality and Imitation, he may de- 
spise Imitation as an object of art, 
and demand grand general ideas, 
expressed in corresponding forms and 
colors. A spectator in whom any 
organ or group of organs is large will 
recognize and feel interested in the 
natural language of the correspond- 
ing faculties, as it is expressed in the 
face and attitudes of the figures. 
Hence men in whom the base of the 
brain, the intellectual organs, and 
those of Ideality are large, and the 
coronal region deficient, sympathize 
with and delight in what they call 
the fine, vigorous, manly characters 
of pirates, banditti, boors and outlaws; 
they are interested also by pictures 
representing tortures, slayings and 
other horrors of human action and 
suffering, while the truest, most lively, 
and (to differently constituted men) 
most captivating expression of the 
moral sentiments appears to them 
comparatively flat, stale and unprofit- 
able. If this combination of the organs 
of the propensities and sentiments be 
reversed in the spectator, the latter 
qualities will challenge all his sym- 
pathies, while he will turn away with 
aversion from the former. He will 
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possess a tact or instinct by which he 
will recognize and appreciate certain 
moral characteristics in living man 
and in pictures and statuary, to which 
an individual deficient in the coronal 
region will be nearly blind. The lat- 
ter may see them, because he pos- 
sesses the moral organs to some ex- 
tent, but his mental sympathies will 
be as limited as his cerebral develop- 
ment, and his interest will be low in 
proportion to it. The same remarks 
may be applied to the individual 
organs. Each acts spontaneously 
when representations of its own 
objects are presented to it, and then 
it gives rise to its own emotions and 
impressions. When the impressions 
are agreeable we call the objects 
beautiful, when disagreeable we con- 
demn them as plain or ugly, and 
when indifferent we call them insipid. 
Hence most persons have some in- 
stinctive taste for the fine arts, but 
it is obvious how each should form a 
judgment concerning them in some 
degree peculiar to himself, corre- 
sponding to its own special combina- 
tion of organs and his opportunities 
of mental cultivation. 

The views of the Architect writer 
are certainly sound. The personal 
factor can scarcely be suppressed in 
our consideration of those subjects 
especially that interest elements of 
the mental organism in us that are 
strong and controlling. As arule we 
speak from centers of facu'ty func- 
tion that are active, and what we see 
or hear by its suggestive effect upon 
the cerebral centers sets going uncon- 
sciously feelings of a reciprocal 
nature. This is but in keeping with 
our human nature. We need not say 
that the writer above is a student of 
mind from the phrenological point of 
view, as that fact is apparent in almost 
every line of his criticism, and renders 
his analysis of art study most perti- 
nent and philosophical, 











STUDIES FROM PHOTOGRAPHS. 


By Epcar C, Beau, M. D. 


“SUCCESS in reading character 
from pictures depends very 
largely upon the ability to weigh 
cumulative evideace. It is not safe 
under any circumstances, and espe- 
cially in the case of portraits, to 
‘* individualize ”’ too much; that is, to 
depend solely upon isolated cranial or 
facial signs. One must be cool and 
avoid haste. The much valued and, 
when dealing with a living subject, 
usually reliable, ‘first impression ”’ 
must always be set aside for verifica- 
tion, or if at all indulged for the mo- 
ment, it should be cum grano salis. 
Here it is not nature, but a counter- 
feit which speaks to us. We must 
look beneath the glow and gloss. 
Artistic beauty in a likeness is often 
not only valueless as an aid, but in 
many cases a positivehindrance. The 
reason for this lies in the fact that 
many artists are instinctively opposed 
to everything sharp and rugged, so 
that in their efforts to adorn a por- 
trait, they consciously or uncon- 
sciously obliterate or disguise many 
of the most salient indices of char- 
acter. This must naturally embarrass 
if not seriously mislead the phreno- 
logical investigator. Such difficul- 
ties apply especially to portraits in 
crayon or oil or other hand made 
drawings where the artist is left in 
great measure to follow his own ideas 
and sympathies; and, as he needs, on 
an average, as much as other people, 
to consider the question of pleasing 
his patrons, the element of diplomacy 
sometimes finds a place among the 
barriers between nature and the mir- 
ror of art. Again, not least among 
the emotional biases of the artist may 
be mentioned the tendency to ideal- 
ize and glorify a subject, particularly 
in the case of an individual who, if not 
really a great hero, is regarded as 
such in the popular mind. Instances 
of this are everywhere abundant. Of 


those especially familiar to our read- 
ers, we might mention Napoleon, 
Aaron Burr and Lincoln. A compar- 
ison of the conventional portraits of 
these distinguished men with the 
authentic plaster casts of their heads 
which we have before us as we write, 
will convince any one of the vast dif- 
ference between the expressions of 
fancy and of fact. For instance, there 
are portraits of Lincoln which repre- 
sent him with an expansion of the 
head at Ideality almost equal to that 
of Mendelssohn or Edgar Allen Poe. 
But in fact he was probably as defi- 
cient in that region of the brain as 
any man of eminence who ever 
lived. 

In modern photography such errors 
are less frequent and usually of slight 
consequence, although, as a result of 
the position of the sitter, or the re- 
touching of the negative, the form of 
the head, the contour of the nose, or 
certain expressive lines of the face 
are sometimes very effectively con- 
cealed. In posing a subject for a 
photograph it is quite natural for all 
parties concerned to seek the most 
advantageous effects, and in certain 
positions before the camera, as most 
heads are essentially spherical, many 
variations of development are not 
visible in the perspective. To illus- 
trate, if a photograph were made of 
an egg, with the smaller end directly 
facing the camera, unless the lights 
were arranged in a particular way, it 
would be very difficult to determine 
the shape of the object, or, indeed, 
to say whether it might not be of 
globular form. Thus, from an inspec- 
tion of a photograph of a face with a 
very retreating forehead, one may 
easily be deceived as to the actual 
amount or distribution of the brain in 
the frontal lobes. If the head is 
pitched back and sideways at a cer- 
tain angle, it may produce the appear- 
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ance of very large Firmness and Self- 
esteem. 

It is in dealing with such conditions 
that the character reader needs to 
employ careful judgment in balanc- 


the element of character most in keep- 
ing with the general combination. 
Even after observing all possible pre- 
cautions, cases may be found which 
present insurmountable obstacles, but 








LIEUT. GOV, 


ing up the probable currents or chan- 
nels in which a given type of organi- 
zation would naturally find expression. 
If acertain indication is clearly op- 
posed to the probable drift of the 
character, and obviously of a nature 
which would be easily capable of mis- 
representation in the picture, the ben- 
efit of the doubt should be given to 
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SHEEHAN. 


they are never greater or more fre- 
quently encountered than may be met 
in all other sciences. 

We will now give brief descriptions 
of three well known characters in the 
political world and try to explain some 
of the reasons for our statements as 
we proceed. 

In the accompanying portrait of 
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Lieut.-Gov. Sheehan, of the State of 
New York, the most striking quality 
is that of sharpness. We observe this 
first of all in the nose, which, from its 
length, is adapted to gather the most 
subtle odors in the physical world, 
and which is a sign of apprehensive- 
ness and penetration in the operations 
of the mind. Next, we note the 
marked length of the ear, the pinna 
or upper portion of which is obviously 
very thin, with the helix sharp, and 
hence adApted to gather all the deli- 
cate sounds which would be appreci- 
ated by a sensitive brain. The firm 
pressure of the upper eyelids upon the 
balls, and the shortness of the inter- 
ciliary space, which confers an ex- 
pression usually described as ‘‘ keen,” 
may also be considered indicative of 
the general tendency to activity of 
the mind. From the form and s nooth- 
ness of the chin, and as much as can 
be seen of the under lip, we judge 
that the mouth is not suggestive of 
any excess of blood, or any of those 
appetites or affections which may be 
said either literally or figuratively to 
be related to the sanguineous fluid. 
Looking next at the forehead, which 
is large in proportion to the lower 
part of the face, we can be almost cer- 
tain that we are dealing with a pro- 
nounced type of the mental tempera- 
ment, with a dash of the motive 
which adds strength to the industry 
of the brain. If further indications 
were needed, we might find them also 
in the quality of the hair, which seems 
to be fine and soft. 

From the stamp of these features, 
we would not describe the gentleman 
as an esthete or mori! aristocrat in 
the sense of having the most exquisite 
tastes or the most elevated nobility 
of character. The tone of the organ- 
ization is related more directly to the 
practical conditions of life upon a 
plane where intelligence is the pre- 
vailing element. This latter opinion 
we base chiefly upon the droop of the 
nose and the compressed eyelids. 

In coming now to the more special 
consideration of the brain, we feel 
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prepared to find certain areas espe- 
cially developed, although we may 
be disappointed on, account of the 
difficulties to which we have referred 
in the introductory paragraphs. For 
example, we cannot see the exact 
form of the lower back head at the 
seat of the love faculty, and yet by 
inference we would not expect this 
man to manifest a very profound in- 
terest in the opposite sex. This is 
because of the narrow chin, the nar- 
row commissure of the eyes, thin 
lips, the temperament, etc. Then 
for the reason that the amatory ele- 
ment is of subordinate activity, we 
naturally infer that the love of chil- 
dren is probably strong. and in agree- 
ment with this view the back head 
in this region appears to be long. 
Other reasons for the inference that 
the center of the occiput is long are 
in the comparative narrowness of the 
head in the region above the ears, 
and in the rather long neck and 
feminine slope of the shoulders. By 
a similar process of induction we con- 
clude that Secretiveness, Approba- 
tiveness, Ideality, &c., are strong, 
and the contours of the head leave 
no doubt as to their dominant influ- 
ence. Such a man will seek prop- 
erty chiefly to gratify an ambition 
for honor and distinction. He will 
be devoted to his family, and inter- 
ested in various industrial arts. He 
will enjoy a beautiful home, and, if 
he has a liberal income, he will prob- 
able invest a portion of his wealth in 
fine paintings and other expensive 
decorations. 

As to powers of judgment, reason- 
ing, ingenuity and fertility of re- 
sources, he will be exceptionally con- 
spicuous. ‘The ample upper forehead 
shows great capacity to estimate 
human nature, with brilliant general 
intelligence and comprehensiveness, 
which will insure a high success. 

In Ex-Gov. James C. Campbell, of 
Ohio, we have a superb type of full 
orbed mentality. Here the key-note 
seems to be balance, harmony and 
versatility. Nothing seems to be 
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lacking, unless it is piety. Note the 
fine proportion between the three 
divisions of the face—the lower third 
showing wealth of affection, the 
middle third logical intelligence, dis- 


extraordinary development of Friend- 
ship. As to his mental scope, one 
glance at the forehead, and a mo- 
ment’s survey of his career in Ohio, 
the great State of statesmen, will 
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cipline, culture; andthe forehead a 
capacious arsenal stored with almost 
every form of weapon known to in- 
tellectual warfare. Few men have 


such generous endowments. Observe 
how the back head almost joins the 
outermost line of the ear in the pic- 
ture, 


This is largely due to the 
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CAMPBELL, 


suffice to show that one is but the 
fulfillment of the other. 

The Hon. William B. Allison, the 
well-known Iowa senator, has an ex- 
tremely engaging personality, large- 
ly due to a very sensitive nature, 
for which he is probably indebted to 
his mother. In the refined, delicate 
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mouth, the tender, dreamy eye, nest- 
ling up to the super-orbital bone, 
and the form of the forehead, also the 
nose, we recognize the dominance of 
those qual ties which distinguish the 
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‘*through his elbows,” as it were, 
than Mr. Campbell. His sympathies 
and emotions are potent factors in the 
development of his opinions, and he is 
less flexible in purpose where affection 
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HON, 
‘*oentler sex.”” The ear and the 
character of the hair are almost the 
only signs which reveal the mascu- 
line tone. There is a beautiful har- 
mony in this face. The forehead 
does not bespeak so much brilliant 
intellect as that of the Ohio Gover- 


nor, but itS intuitions are more sub- 
tle. 


He receives more impressions 
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ALLISON. 
and faith are concerned than most 
men. These are some of the color- 


ings and modifications of the charac- 
ter which we infer without especially 
considering the contours of the brain. 

Glancing now at the extent of the 
head backward from the ear, we see 
that the social elements are all pres- 
ent in a very marked degree, For 
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home, friends, wife and children, his 
love would be almost equally intense. 


The head rises to a considerable 
height at Firmness and Veneration. 
There is also dignity without arro- 
gance, and ambition to please without 
vanity. 

He is as modest as a girl. 
not strong. He is not interested in 
commerce. He is an _ indifferent 
trader. But he is cautious in all 
things, especially where duty, family 
and religion are concerned. His face 
and head suggest a profoundly relig- 
ious nature, but his faith is the off- 
spring of a vigilant conscience, rather 
than a fatuous credulity. He is re- 
sponsive to the deep undercurrents in 


Hope is 





human destiny, and in the presence 
of the eternal mysteries he instinct- 
ively bows his head. 

He should excel in the acquisition 
of statistical knowledge, natural sci- 
ence, history and general literature. 
The full lower forehead shows rare 
talent for specifying and accumulat- 
ing facts. But in abstract reasoning 
he would be less effective. He has 
the organization of a superior reader 
of character. This may be seen in 
the appearance of the central upper 
forehead where it joins the ‘hair. 
Here is seated the sense of human 
nature, which confers a type of 
mind commonly known as the in- 
tuitional. 


e+ ~ 


THE FACULTY OF LANGUAGE.—IL. 


By Joun W. SHULL. 


NE having color small, with pow- 
er to perceive only white and 
black, or possibly the primary colors, 
will learn terms to express only those 
color ideas which he has. If he hears 
the words chrome, emerald, mauve, 
carmine, vermilion, ultramarine, or 
others perfectly familiar to painters, 
he will have no distinct ideas of them, 
and will therefore have no use for the 
terms. He will lose interest in them 
and soon forget them. His vocabu- 
lary of color words will remain as 
meagre as his color ideas. 

One having Conscientiousness 
small, will be wanting in the terms of 
equity and justice; or if he hears the 
terms applied to concrete instances, 
he gives them a meaning in accord- 
ance with his own estimate of the in- 
stance given (which is interpreted in 
the light of his own character always 
and necessarily), and thus attaches a 
different and defective meaning to 
them, probably of pride, expedience, 
conformity to custom, or respect for 
opinion. 

No matter what mental element we 
consider, the rule obtains. If a fac- 
ulty is strong, the terms for its ideas 
will be abundant, clearly apprehended 





and readily used, if Language is fair- 
ly developed. If a faculty is weak, 
the terms for its ideas will be want- 
ing or will receive a distorted appli- 
cation according to other stronger 
faculties, no matter how strong the 
faculty of Language may be, or how 
fully it is able to express other ideas. 

A man’s daily conversations are the 
social expression of his real, persist- 
ent character; accordingly, a man’s 
character will be the formulator of his 
vocabulary, and his vocabulary, to a 
great extent, the key to his character. 

From the ultimate analysis given 
above, it would appear that the fac- 
ulty of Language does not alone re- 
quire a knowledge of grammar. _ It 
merely associates a term with a given 
idea. But if this faculty does not intu- 
itively acquire the grammar, how 
could the old Greeks and Latins pro- 
duce such a consistent structure as 
their respective tongues, and learn 
that structure generation after gener- 
ation before the primary distinction 
of subject and predicate had been 
reached? And how do thousands of 
young people to-day acquire an ele- 
gant and classic use of English, Ger- 
man or French, without mastering the 
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grammar? Chiefly by imitation; or, 
in other words, by a wider form of 
association than of a single term toa 
single idea, which is the simplest func- 
tion of the organ in question. 

Language is divided into parts ac- 
cording to this scheme: discourse, 
composed of logically arranged para- 
graphs which are groups of related 
sentences, each composed of one or sev- 
eral phrases which are aggregations of 
single words. Thought is divided 
correspondingly into sudject made up 
of logically depending dizstons which 
are groups of related propositions, each 
of which is an assemblage of incom- 
plete shoughts formed out of several 
distinct ¢deas. 

Now, I imagine that the associative 
power of the faculty of Language, 
which indissolubly links the term 
‘* blue ’’to that particular color idea, 
or the term ‘‘scholar”’ to the idea of an 
individual of that particular class, can 
rise one step higher and link a partic- 
ular phrase or even a whole sentence, 
to a commensurate group of ideas as 
a whole. That this occurs is shown 
by our acquisition of idioms in which 
a whole phrase, whose words literally 
taken embody a specific thought, is 
readily received as expressing a 
thought only remotely related to the 


’ 


literal meaning. The French lan- 
guage abounds in these: ‘‘to cut 
grass under the feet,’’ for ‘* to sup- 
plant;” ‘*to heat the ears,’ for ‘to 


provoke;” ‘‘to shave an egg,” for 
‘*to be niggardly.” Proverbs are 
also in point, where a whole sentence 
loses its literal significance and as- 
sumes another suggested by it: “A 
bird in the hand is worth a hundred 
on the thatch,”’ to remind us that what 
we possess we are assured of and 
should not sacrifice it for uncertain- 
ties of a hundred-fold greater prom- 
ise, or, ‘* As the tree leans it will fall,” 
to remind us of the fatality which ren- 
ders to us the consequences of our 
character and habits. 

It is also known that where lan- 
guage is acquired without a study of 
grammar, it will be correct or incor- 


rect, elegant or inelegant, in accord- 
ance with the linguistic-atmosphere 
breathed, which demonstrates how 
large a part imitation plays in the 
ordinary processes of language. Thus 
we could learn elegant and correct 
speech in accordance with gram- 
matical principles without knowing or 
consciously applying them. It should 
also be plain why a large organ of 
Language is capable of easily picking 
up a conversational knowledge of sev- 
eral languages, while a small organ 
scarcely masters its vernacular. 

Grammar teaches the form of words 
in relation to certain variations of 
meaning added to the root value of 
the word, or to show agreement with 
other words related in the sentence. 
It also teaches the proper location of 
words, phrases and clauses in a sen- 
tence to express the real meaning ac- 
cording to the genius of the tongue. 
Language learns the root meaning of 
words, the meaning of each particu- 
lar ending in the noun, adjective, pro- 
noun and adverb declensions, and the 
mood, tense, person and number signs 
of the conjugations. Grammar stud- 
ies must involve Form, Locality and 
Language. Comparison plays an im- 
portant role in philology. 

The love of particular languages, I 
agree with Combe, is due to a quality 
of themind. A language most cer- 
tainly embodies the character of those 
who developed it. Those who par- 
take of these characteristics will sym- 
pathize most fully with the language. 
A modern Cesar spirit will delight in 
the rugged, masterful Latin. More 
volatile, esthetic and passionate spir- 
its will prefer the softer and more flex- 
ible Greek. The airy, naive, brilliant, 
intellectual and social spirits enter 
into the genius of the French. So 
with English, German, Italian, He- 
brew, or any other. It is a matter of 
taste as well as linguistic talent. 

Words and ideas are so closely 
linked that some have thought them 
inseparably bound together; but no 
fallacy is more easily destructible. 
Language in its memory of terms 
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though it usually acts in connection 
with other faculties, is essentially in- 
dependent. Usually a word when 
seen or heard awakens its idea in 
the appropriate faculty; and an idea, 
wherever originating, suggests the 
proper term; but this process fails in 
two instances: (1) When ideas are 
present but words are lacking to 
clothe them, the occasion of which 
has already been given; and (2) when 
the term is present and the idea is 
wanting, instances of which are nu- 
merous. I remember well, some years 
ago, making a list of words not appre- 
hended in my readings. In the list, 
as I recall them now, were incunabu- 
lum, defiliation, fuliginous, manduca- 
tion, nympholeptic, lanigerous, ter- 
giversation, nephelegeritous and seme- 
iologist, and Iremember them without 
a note, for a month before having 
an opportunity to consult Webster. 
However easy these words may seem 
to us all now, they were absolutely 
devoid of ideas in my mind for the 
time. I imagine that this experience 
will be confirmed by that of every 
reader; nor is it wanting in more illus- 
trious proof in the testimony of Fred- 
erick Douglas that in his youth he de- 
lighted in reciting magnificent pas- 
sages from the ‘‘Columbian Orator” 
without possessing the least idea of 
their meaning. The voluminous sound 
of the words charmed them into his 
memory, but brought no meaning with 
them. 

Words, however, are not remem- 
bered long when not understood, un- 
less Language is very large, and thus 
confers a tenacious memory independ- 
ently of the idea; for they cannot be 
used, and, therefore, lack one com- 
mon element of retention—repetition. 

It should be remembered also that 
a word is only the sigvz of an idea, 
and not the idea itself; therefore, that 
a word cannot possibly convey to the 
mind an idea which it does not already 
possess. 

A new word is received. At first 
it is not understood. Youseek a defi- 
nition, Now, no term for a simple 
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idea, as ‘‘unit,” ‘‘ white,” *‘space,” 
can be defined save by naming equiv- 
alents or synonyms. Complex terms 
can be defined only by reducing the 
ideas to their simple elements. Thus, 
‘*nympholepsy”’ may be defined as ‘‘a 
mania produced by seeing a nymph.” 
If you understand each of these terms 
you comprehend the original. But, 
if you have not learned the meaning 
of ‘‘mania’”’ and ‘‘nymph,” you look 
further and find the one ‘ta disor- 
dered state of mind amounting to dis- 
ease”’ and the other ‘‘a suppositious 
being which, according to the old 
mythologies, inhabited woods, moun- 
tains or springs.” If, now, you find 
yourself familiar with these terms you 
understand the original, but you have 
gained no new simple idea. You 
have only learned to sum up in one 
word, ‘‘nympholepsy,” what before 
you would have been compelled to ex- 
press at large as ‘‘a disordered state 
of mind produced by looking on a sup- 
positious being which, in the old 
mythologies, inhabited woods, moun- 
tains or springs,”—a great gain in 
economy of speech, but no more. 
Simple ideas must be had by expe- 
rience or never be known. New com- 
plex ideas, built out of simple ones, 
may be conveyed by words, if the 
words are defined in already known 
terms, which stand for ideas already 
gained by experience. Hence, the 
chief business of instruction is to give 
experience to the mind. Lead it to 
perceive, feel and think. When an 
idea is gained, give the appropriate 
term. Any other method is folly. 
Combe is justified in calling it ‘‘a 
simple absurdity”’ to teach terms for 
which no idea exists in the mind. 
Some persons learn most rapidly by 
hearing. These are persons who, for 
a long while, have been forced to gain 
their ideas largely from conversation 
or lectures. Others find it difficult to 
remember what is heard, and always 
find it safest to see the thought in 
print or in writing. These are the 
studious and s« holarly men, who for 
years have pored over books, I have 
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known others who fixed their verbal 
memory by first writing the matter 
down, which act rendered the note un- 
necessary asa reference. Still others, 
on meeting new words, almost invol- 
untarily repeat them several times 
aloud, as if their sound would secure 
their retention. I consider this due 
to peculiarities in the physical instru- 
mentality of Language. First, there 
in the cortical center of Language, 
which phrenologists call the organ of 
Language. ‘Then, since language 
requires the nerves of vision and audi- 
tion for the perception of words, there 
are distinct centers for word-vision 
and word-audition in the common 
sensory center. Since words require 
the hand or the organs of speech for 
their expression, there are distinct 
centers for word-speaking and word- 
writing located in the motor areas. 


~~ i” a | 
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The late Dr. Charcot made many ob- 
servations in brain lesions confirma- 
tory of this view. If this is correct, 
it is not difficult to suppose that those 
who learn best by hearing have a su- 
perior development of the auditory 
center for words; those by seeing, 
the visual center; those by writing, 
the graphic center; and those by pro- 
nouncing, the speech center. 

Some have thought that natural 
language, such as cries, grimaces, 
gestures, belong to this faculty, but I 
beg to disagree, on the ground that 
these are the involuntary expression 
of feelings, as of content, pain, de- 
light, hunger, fear, cunning, anger, 
feelings that have not passed into 
ideas. I consider Human Nature the 
interpreter of this distinct class of 
signs of character. 


CONSCIENCE IN THE CHILD. 


A writer in the Journal of Educa- 
tion, Boston, has some practical re- 
marks on the conscientious element 
in the child mind that are worthy of 
repetition here: 

**Conscience almost never remon- 
strates in a child, and rarely in an 
adult, at the doing of anything the 
positive evil effects of which are not 
seen, unless there be some well de- 
fined opposition, reproof, or public 
sentiment against it. A child very 
early learns that he may do certain 
things and must not do other things. 
This is his first idea of right and 
wrong—his first idea of morals and 
conscience Whoever _ successfully 
opposes his doing of certain things, 
or reproves for not doing other things, 
is his moral law. 

**Morals begin in 
world. They are 


the physical 
at first related 


solely to eating and sleeping; later, 
to activity of hands, feet, and voice. 
For a long time morals have nothing 
to do with motives or sentiment. 
Whatever the child is permitted to 
do in eating, sleeping, and touching 
is right or good; whatever is forbid- 
den is wrong or evil. The chief 
mission of the home for the first four 
years is the establishment of physical 
morality and conscience, while from 
four to seven years of age certain 
emotional phases of morality may be 
blended with the physical. 

‘““The negative work of the home 
is to prevent the habitual doing of 
anything that will set the wrong stamp 
upon the tendency or thought of the 
child when he establishes his intel- 
lectual estimate of morality upon the 
basis of his acquired activities. The 
natural activity of the child will lead 
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him to do something, and if he can 
not do the wrong, he will of himself 
do the right. We should not be 
sharp or decisive in reproof of the 
occasional doing of a wrong thing, 
neither need we be anxious about it; 
it is only necessary that we prevent 
its becoming habitual. Almost noth- 
ing that the child does is harmful un- 
less it becomes constant. It is a 
serious fault for the parent to call the 
child’s attention too frequently or too 
sharply to the harmful things he does. 
Many a child has been punished in 
such a way as to emphasize the simple 
doing of a wrong so that it signifies 
as much in his character as though it 
had become a habit through oft re- 
peated doing. The aim is not to 
have the child do frequently any 
wrong nor to have his attention 
specially called to any wrong that he 
may incidentally do.” 

The following points deserve a 
special accentuation in our manage- 
ment of the young: 

‘** Change a child’s place of sleep- 
ing or hour of feeding and it becomes 
wrong to him, but continue the new 
order of things and it becomes right, 
and to return to the old place or time 
becomes wrong. Right to one child 
is wrong to another; right at one 
time is wrong at another time. There 
is no moral quality that does not arise 
from regularity or uniformity. Con- 
science is only developed by great 
pains, patience, and prudence. It is 
not spontaneous, in the every day 
affairs of adults—is not a thing to 
assert itself. On rare occasions, in 
unexpected emergencies it may be 
depended upon, but in the every day 
affairs of life it is built up by the prac- 
tices that have formed it. It will 
‘go to pieces’ in a short time if left 
to itself or if conditions change; in- 
deed, changed conditions always 
change a man’s conscience unless he 
controls it by special effort. No man 
can change his business or residence; 
can form new intimate acquaintances; 
can adopt any new line of life, or 


even go on a vacation without run- 
ning moral risks. 

‘In the little child we see the 
portrait of the man in that a three 
days’ illness will demoralize the eat- 
ing, sleeping, crying habits of the 
best child and furnish a new con- 
science, a new code of ethics, a new 
basis for right or wrong. For the 
sake of the man that is to be there 
needs to be the clearest appreciation 
of what the physical conscience means 
as a forerunner of the intellectual and 
moral consciences that are to furnish 
the standard through life. The 
mother has a holier mission and 
greater responsibility than she sus- 
pects in the home life of the child 
under seven years of age.” 

snstashatsaneiiitidliieieiirinansticiion 


CARING FOR HOMELESS CHILDREN 
IN AUSTRALIA. 


N that new country the people 
have done much toward solving 

the problem of providing for desti- 
tute children. It is done without 
erecting great so-called ‘‘ homes” 
with all their machinery of merce- 
nary attendance. Each waif is taken 
to a receiving-house, where it is 
cared for, until a country home is 
found. The local volunteer societies 
canvass their neighborhoods, and 
send to the Children's Committee of 
the Destitute Board the names and 
circumstances of such families as 
they have found where children may 
be placed. The Children’s Com- 
mittee selects that home which it 
judges is best adapted to the develop- 
ment and care of the child in ques- 
tion. No child is placed in a family 
so poor that the child might suffer 
hardship. The foster-parents receive 
asum averaging $1.25 per week for 
the care of the child, and for proper 
clothing. When of school age, the 
child must be in school. The local 
volunteer committee looks after its 
care and culture, and zealous neigh- 
bors often assist in watching the 
growth and education of these happy 
children. When the child is fourteen 
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years old, he begins to work. His 
savings are placed in the Postal Sav- 
ings Bank, and at seventeen or 
eighteen he goes out into the world, 
an independent man. The State, at 
an expense of less than $70 a year, 
has raised a man or woman to contrib- 
ute to its wealth, and prevented the 
manufacture of a criminal, and the 
expense of courts, prisons and 
reformatories. 

The Philadelphia Afedical Times 
commenting on this naturally re- 
marks: 

‘* It may seen strange that Austra- 
lia, Tasmania and New Zealand have 
so far outstripped us in this humane, 
charitable and economic work of 
child-saving, and the prevention of 
disease. In our cities the slaughter of 
children in ‘‘institutions” still goes 
on, the growth of our defective and 
criminal class still increases, the 
calls upon the thrifty and humane 
still grow importunate, but we are 
unwilling to learn. It were better 
to recognize at once, that, as civiliza- 
tion advances, the functions of the 
State must advance into new fields. 
The care of the children can no 
longer be left to the church and the 
street. As society, represented by 
the State, must protect itself against 
enemies from without, so it must pro- 
tect itself from the greater enemy 
that it is suckling within. It is un- 
necessary to point to the influence 
upon general morality which the 
daily observation of the life of the 
children of the streets exerts upon 
the more fortunate. This depressed 
moral tone makes our political cor- 
ruption possible. Hope lies not in 
restricting, but in extending political 
activity. 

‘**It should besaid that two women 
of clear perception, with reference to 
what should be done, Miss Clark and 
Miss Catherine Spence, destroyed the 
orphan asylums of Australia, robbed 
the continent of its orphans, and 
saved these colonies from a horde of 
criminals and dependents. Some 
good man or woman must raze every 


orphan asylum and ‘home’ in the 
United States to the ground. We 
have outlived them. We are too 
thrifty to keep them longer, pretend- 
ing to perform a function they are 
unequal to.” 


>. 
o 


TEACHING BY IDEAS TANGIBLE TO 
CHILDHOOD. 


VERY judgment which the mind 
EK formsisa distinct step inthe path 
of knowledge; and the absurd attempts 
which are made to lift children at 
once into the regions of science are 
no less ridiculous than would be our 
endeavors to make children walk with 
ease and gracefulness by always 
carrying them in our arms. The use 
of the mental faculties, as wellas of 
the limbs, must be acquired by exer- 





cise. Such is the law of Nature, and 
we never gain by opposing her 
authority. 


I have known children who, from 
the time they could speak, had 
masters upon masters to instruct 
them; and what was the consequence? 
Mere prate; many words and few 
ideas. Let us suppose one of these 
children learning arithmetic, which, 
as I have before observed, may be 
made a useful means of strengthen- 
ing the faculty of judgment. It is 
taught to repeat after the master, 
‘*Five and two make seven; seven 
and seven are fourteen,’’ and so on, 
till, by frequent repetition, the rela- 
tive power of number is fixed in the 
memory, and thus it is able to get 
through addition tolerably well. Next 
comes the multiplication table, which 
itlearns by rote and applies in the 
same way as often as it is wanted. 
And so on through all the rules, the 
master assisting all the time, when- 
ever the pupil is at any loss, but 
never attempting to unfold a _ princi- 
ple, or to give a single idea upon the 
subject. I speak from experience, as 
it is the way in which I myself was. 
taught, and as, I believe, many 
others are. 

Let usnow suppose a child whose 
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conceptions have been _ gradually 
improved by the unceasing, though 
almost imperceptible, efforts of a 
judicious and attentive parent. She 
marks the time when ideas upon the 
subject of numbers may be given 
with effect. She seizes the most 
proper period for beginning her 
instructions, or rather for leading the 
mind to instruct itself. By frequently 
recurring opportunities, she exercises 
the conceptions and the judgment 
upon units. She renders all the 
different combinations that can pro- 
duce numbers under ten familiar to 
these faculties; and then proceeds to 
add ten to ten, till the conception 
can embrace hundreds. Tables of 
numbers are then given to be 
summed up, and at every step the 
judgment is taught to decide on its 
truth and certainty. Multiplication is 
explained as a shorter method of 
addition, and its principles unfolded 
in plain and easy terms. By frequent 
exercise, the mind becomes so famil- 
iar to the subject that its knowledge 
appears intuitive; its ideas are all 
clear and accurate; and although the 
rules may not be gone through with 
a tenth part of the speed with which 
they were galloped over in the former 
instance, we cannot doubt that when 
both pupils come to put their knowl- 
edge into practice, the latter will 
have a greatand manifest advantage. 
—Nursery Guide. 


+e. —- ——- 
* MOTHER IS HOLY!” 


ITTLE Bernard Ruelt, in his 
white night-dress, at auntie’s 
knee, dimpled hands folded, merry 
eyes closed, and an expression of 
sweet solemnity on his baby face. He 
was lisping part of the ‘Children’s 
Litany ” for his evening prayer: 
‘* Jesu, from Thy throne on high, 
Far above the bright blue sky, 
Look on me with loving eye. 
Hear me, Holy Jesu!” etc. 
**Do you know what /o/y means?” 
asked auntie, when the child had 
finished, wondering if that oft-recur- 


ring word conveyed» any definite 
meaning to the infant mind. 

Bernie shook his head. 

““It means good, guite good, a/ways 


good, like Jesus was. We must all 


try to be good like Jesus, you 
know.” 

“Yes,” answered the little fellow, 
gravely; adding, after a pause, 


** Mother is holy.” 

What a precious testimony from 
those innocent lips! Where is the 
mother who would not covet similar 
praise from the true heart of her 
little child? And who, receiving it, 
would not feel humbled to the dust 
with a sense of her own unworthiness, 
and pray to be made amore fit ideal 
of moral beauty ? 

The good opinion of a little child 
is more easily earned than that of a 
grown person. Heis utterly trustful. 
He is not in the least critical. Be 
kind and loving towards him, sympa- 
thetic and tender, and his heart is 
yours. Whatever your flaws of char- 
acter may be, in his eyes you are 
perfect; not one word of distraction 
will he hear. Your peculiarities are 
unnoticed. Foibles that draw down 
upon you the censure of others, are 
beautiful to him. Your very faults 
are virtues. He loves you, and that 
is enough. Such responsibility is 
almost terrifying to contemplate. A 
child’s judgment of right and wrong 
may be warped for a lifetime by the 
crises or inconsistencies of her by 
whom his earliest affections were 
gained. 

Yet, blind as our tiny ones are to 
sins which the world rightly condemns, 
they are keen to detect injustice, 
untruthfulness, unreliability, as far 
as may immediately concern them- 
selves. Many would claim to be the 
beau ideal of every virtue in the eyes 
of offspring, or charge, who are far 
from being worthy so great an honor. 
‘**Because I say so,” even from the 
lips of a parent, is no guarantee of 
veracity to the child who has once or 
twice been deceived, and ‘‘ Because I 
tell you to,” no assurance that a 
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command is just when once his faith 
in our wisdom has been shaken. Ifa 
prohibition has once been observed to 
arise from selfishness or petulance, 
rather than from necessity, obedience 
will be difficult to regain. A child's 
love and admiration must be the 
spontaneous tribute of its own heart. 
It can never be demanded, even by a 
parent, as a right, and to such 
demands it is little likely to respond. 

There must come, moreover, a 
time in every child’s life when, as a 
being responsible to God, he must 
question the righteousness of all 
human authority, compare his every 
ideal with the one great Pattern of 
the race. Happy the parent whose 
character and code of maxims will 
stand this test! Thrice blessed she 
whose thinking son or daughter, 
looking around with the eye of an 
awakening soul, tasting in early man 
or womanhood of the tree of the knowi- 
edge of good and evil, can still say, 
with the undimmed trust of infancy, 


ha 


**Mother is holy! 
JENNIE CHAPPELL. 


+e+ 


TEACHING CHILDREN BADNESS. 


$¢ MOTHER™” says: Did you 

ever see a child who was 
cruel who did not have a mother who 
was given to cruelty? If you have, 
that is, if you think now that you 
have, I can _ tell you how to stand 
correct on the subject. Make 
thorough acquaintance with that 
mother, or whoever has the care of 
the child. If parents strike, baby 
will strike, too, or do what it sees 
done or is done to it. The same of 
scolding. Teach little ones that 
‘*little hands were never made to 
strike;” teach them by practice, and 
if you can find such a child cruel you 
have met an uncommon child. I 
have seen children who had nobody 
to strike them; I have seen teachers 
who did not strike their pupils; I have 


seen mothers who would never do it. 
It is my opinion that the shortest way 
to bring civilization is to stop strik- 
ing; stop cultivating combat, resents 
and destfuctiveness. Never strike 
or scold a child. A child that can- 
not be governed by reason, that can- 
not be dealt with by a steady hand 
and spoken to in a natural tone of 
voice, can scarcely be found. 

If a child is lied to it will learn to 
lie. A threatened child will not obey. 
I take the side of the child, and tell 
the parents to use self control and 
that will control the child. Genuine 
kindergarten teachers never strike a 
child. There is no need of it. What 
can there be in any child that a strong 
woman or man should strike it? The 
elders have all the powerto break and 
bruise the young and tender child, 
and in all discretion should use that 
power for protection, and not brute 
force, toward dependent and helpless 
little people. Many a mother is daily 
damaging and ruining for life her 
child, whom she should guard and 
guide with more care and culture 
than her garden rose tree, and violets, 
and lilies. She never strikes them. 
She only inclines them with gentle- 
ness. 

Malice is not an attribute of chil- 
dren, neither is cruelty. I haveoften 
known adults who, on seeing a babe, 
wanted to pinch it, and that they 
called playing with the babe. It 
cried; it had to cry; it had no other 
mode of self-defense; it could make 
no other effort toward self-preserva- 
tion, whichis the ‘* first law of nature.”’ 
That child is taught to pinch, and it 
will do it as soon as it knows enough. 
And the mother will try to show the 
little thing how it feels to be pinched 
by pinching back. The same may be 
said of striking, scolding,etc. When 
adults put this and that together in 
rational manner, and are civil, then 
children will be civil too.—Union 
Signal, 
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SENSIBLE TREATENT OF THE SICK. 


RE intoxicants medicinai, and 
should they be given? If we 

admit the claim that medicines must 
be poison, and that their efficacy de- 
pends on the degree of this, we must 
adopt intoxicants, since they are 
among the deadly poisons. (I am re- 
reminded of the views of a noted 
drunkard who said, ‘‘ One should be 


strong and healthy to be able to 
withstand the effects of liquors,” 
and when asked to state under what 
circumstances one could take them, 
as a beverage, promoting the good 
of society and the individual, replied 
that he was not able to do so.) 


He gave me two strong temperance 
arguments. Modern science, all 
science, proclaims the great truth 
that alcohol contains no real nour- 
ishment, nothing to afford strength, 
and that it is never digested, like 
ordinary food. This being admit- 
ted, it is difficult to see how it can 
be of any service to the human 
system, or how it can ‘‘ bridge over” 
or ‘‘tone up” the invalid. Science 
teaches us that it can never afford 
an appetite, but that it impairs it, 
deranges it, when it naturally exists. 

Since the sick have but imperfect 
appetites, and since an appetite is a 
necessary indication of the propriety 
of taking food as a means of affording 
the needed strength, the invalid 
should refrain from what necessarily 
proves an obstacle in the way of his 
recovery. It also teaches that it im- 
pairs digestion. Now, sincea loss of 
the appetite, with enfeebled digestive 
powers, is usual to invalids, always 
proving a decided hindrance to re- 
covery, added to weakness, it is ab- 
surd to suppose that anything which 


discourages food-taking, as a means 
of affording the needed strength, 
should ever be taken, particularly by 
the sick, though such a course may 
sometimes prove advantageous to 
gluttons and those accustomed to 
take much more food than the system 
demands. 

Again, intoxicants impair the ac- 
tion of the lungs. Admitting the 
fact that the impurity of the blood 
and of the whole system must prevail 
in sickness, as a prominent cause of 
such debility and disease, it is of the 
utmost importance to secure the 
greatest efficiency of the lungs, that 
the internal fires may not be smoth- 
ered. Similar to this condition is 
the influence of intoxicants on the 
action of the heart, the great motor 
of the system, the effect being, ac- 
cording to the estimate of the learned 
Dr. Richardson—the most noted of 
European scientists—that ‘‘ the toils 
of the heart are increased from eigh- 
teen to twenty-four tons each twenty- 
four hours,” a tax ill afforded by 
those already depressed in vital force 
and scarcely able to contend with 
their prevailing disease. This loss of 
power may be appreciated when we 
know that the office of this organ is 
to send the life-infusing fluid into all 
parts of the body, affording nutri- 
tion, that the repairs may be made, 
the strength afforded for needed ac- 
tivity, as well as to aid in the purifi- 
cation of the blood, the sick being 
especially deficient in*these particu- 
lars. 

Still again, alcohol prevents the 
natural escape of the waste and 
poisonous particles of the body, which 
always add to itsimpurity. This is 
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particularly unfortunate, since it is 
the peculiarity of the sick that the 
whole system is in an impure state, 
one of the missions of disease being— 
if not interfered with by officious 
meddlers—to remove these impuri- 
ties. This class have the effects of 
the disease and those of intoxicants 
to contend with—more than they can 
afford. 

To add facts to principles, I will 
say that in a certain hospital with 
which I was connected the conva- 
lescent ward was divided into two 
parts, as an experiment to ascertain 
the effects of such on the sick—one- 
half to take intoxicants as usual, 
while the others were to have no 
stimulants. As a natural result, 
that was afterwards published, twelve 
and one-half per cent. more recovered 
without the stimulants than with! I 
can conceive of no fairer experiments 
than this, all of the patients being in 
about the same condition at the com- 
mencement. 

Dr. J. H. HANAFoRD. 


THE SITZ BATH AND ITS USES. 


HE Sitz, or sitting bath, is, as 
its name implies, a mode of 
applying water to the abdominal and 
hip regions for the purpose of obtain- 
ing desirable alterations of organic 
and tissue states. Inflammation or 
congestion of pelvic organs is 
treated in this manner with success; 
waste matters eliminated from the 
blood; liver dullness, kidney disor- 
ders, etc., may be relieved, and 
recovery from positive or impending 
disease promoted. 

The sitz bath is administered of 
different temperatures, according to 
the discretion of the physician, and 
bears the designation of hot, warm, 
tepid, cooland cold respectively, the 
hot being taken in water from roo” to 
108° Fah., the warm from 96° to 
100°, the tepid from 85° to 96°, the 
from 85° to 75°, and the 
cold from 75° to 32°. The warm 
and tepid are the most frequently 





cool 4 


employed, while the occasional use of 
the hot is advised in case it is neces- 
sary to induce activity of the skin, 
which shall relieve local and internal 
congestions. 

A resumé of the procedure in a 
recent number of Good Health is 
drawn upon for the following direc- 
tions: The apartment in which the 
bath is given should be comfortably 
warm, say at about 75°, and if the 
person to whom it is to be adminis- 
tered be feeble, all preparations 


should be made in advance, the room 
and apparatus being ready before the 


patient is placed in it. After remov- 
ing his clothing a blanket should be 
placed around him, his head and face 
dampened with cool water, and a hot 
foot bath given for a.few minutes 
before he is put into the tub. His 
feet should be left in the foot bath 
while he is in the sitz. If it is desir- 
able to induce free perspiration he 
should be given hot water to drink 
and well covered from the head down 
with blankets. 

The patient should be watched 
when in the hot sitz bath, as he may 
faint from the effect it has of drawing 
the blood from the brain to the abdo- 
men and lower extremities. If the 
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patient is weak it is best to limit the 
treatment to ten or fifteen minutes; 
then, if desirable to prolong the 
sweating, have a warm blanket on the 
bed ready to wrap him in. In that 
case the patient should go directly 
from the bath to bed without cooling 
the bath or checking the perspiration, 
simply drying off with a warmed 
towel. In other cases the patient, 
after remaining ten, fifteen, or 
twenty minutes in the hot bath, 
should have the temperature of the 
water lowered five or ten degrees and 
then be sponged off, or be sprayed 
a little, or have cooler water poured 
over him. The feet may be cooled 
off by stepping into the sitz tub, and 
the whole body should then be rubbed 
vigorously with a Turkish towel to 
keep the blood at the surface. The 
patient may then goto bed in a cool, 
well ventilated room and be covered 
lightly. 

This form of bath is very refresh- 
ing in the case of sore muscles due to 
over-exertion, chilling, or other 
exhaustive exposure. It has the same 
soothing and eliminating effects as 
result from the hot full bath, the vapor 
bath, or any other hot bath. It is 
useful in all cases of pain in the pel- 
vis, retention and suppression of 
urine, colic, the cramping pains of 
cholera morbus, tenesmus and dysen- 
tery. The troublesome symptoms of 
the last named disease are often 
relieved by a hot sitz bath, followed 
by rest in bed. 

The warm sitz bath is useful to 
soothe and quiet the nervous system 
when over-excited, to relieve irrita- 
tion due to hemorrhoids or external 
chafing, and to relieve the dragging, 
uncomfortable feeling so often expe- 
rienced by women who suffer from 
chronic pelvic congestion after being 
on their feet. The tired housewife, 
or any of the world’s workers who are 
suffering from want of nerve energy 
and unable to get needed sleep, 
would find this form of bath a source 
of great relief taken before retiring, 
as it conduces to natural sleep and 


escape from those feelings of languor 
and malaise that usually follow the 
use of narcotic drugs. 

The “pid sitz bath is appropriate 
in cures of chronic abdominal con- 
gestion, torpidity of the bowels, blad- 
der and urethral weaknesses, and ex- 
cessive irritability of the genito- 
urinary organism. In chronic dys- 
entary and diarrhoea and other catar- 
rhal conditions of the mucous sur- 
faces it comes into service helpfully. 
It may be longer in duration than 
those already mentioned and should 
always be followed by a brisk rubbing 
or massage. Its tonic effect is 
marked, and in case of persons of 
strong constitution may be followed 
by vigorous exercise. As a rule 
morning is the better time for it, 
but it is also a very soothing bath 
taken just before retiring. 

It may be well to remark that in 
cooling a sitz bath, we should not 
pour the cold water on the patient, 
the water should be poured slowly 
down the edge of the tub.. When 
giving a cold bath, it is best to begin 
with tepid water and cool it off grad- 
ually. With a hot bath we begin 
with a warm temperature and raise it 
gradually. 

The cool and the cold sitz bath 
are sometimes used to reduce fever, 
but are inferior to the full bath and 
the cold pack for the purpose. They 
are often useful in controlling hemor- 
rhage of the bowels, bladder, and 
other abdominal organs, and where 
there is more or less acute congestion 
with local heat and engorgement of 
the blood vessels of the abdomen. 
These baths are especially useful in 
the latter condition. The cold bath 
is excellent as a tonic in torpidity of 
the bowels and incontinence of urine 
due to weakness of the bladder or 
urethral walls. 

Five or six minutes is long enough 
to continue this bath, and a brisk rub 
should follow it, to secure a thorough 
reaction. After taking a cool bath, 
the patient should always be rubbed 
until the surface circulation is vigor- 
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ous enough to produce a warm glow 
all over the body. Never let him re- 
main chilly and uncomfortable, with 
a pale, clammy surface, which indi- 
cates internal congestion. 

When the foot bath is not required, 
if the feet are warm, the shoes or 
stockings may be left on, or the feet 
may be placed on a warmed piece of 
soapstone, a hot board, or on a fur- 
nace register, if there is one in the 
room. When there is a tendency to 
cerebral congestion, a cool cloth 
should be kept upon the head, and 
the face frequently wet with cool 
water. 

In preparing for a bath, too much 
water should not be poured into the 
tub. No definite rule can be given, 
as the quantity must be graded by the 
size of the patient and of the tub. A 
small patient will of course leave 
more room for water, while a large 
patient may fill up the tub and so 
leave but little space for water. For 
small children a common earthen- 
ware bow] is sufficient. 

The size of the tub for sitz bath 
purposes should be about eighteen 
inches in diameter at the bottom and 
twenty-four at the top with a depth 
of twelve inches. One may be made 
from a good cask or strong barrel. 
A common wash tub will serve, but it 
is best to have one made specially 
for the purpose, and in our large 
towns it is usually not difficult to find 
such a tub; its high back as shown 
in the illustration serves as a support 
to the patient and keeps the covering 
out of the water. H. S. D. 


—_ e+ 
SICK HEADACHE, 


ERTAIN forms of headache that 
have a way of coming on period- 
icallyare termed asabove. Asarule 
they are related tothe stomach, and ac- 
companying intestinal disturbance. 
The amount of suffering differs ac- 
cording to the temperament of the 
person and the state of health. 
Good advice in the treatment in- 
cludes attention to diet and surround- 


ings and local applications. The light 
in the room must be darkened, so that 
the eyes, which are so sensitive dur- 
ing an attack of ‘‘sick headache,” 
will be relieved from any strain. The 
temperature must be kept even, al- 
though the patient may prefer a lower 
one than is ordinarily comfortable. 

The hands and feet are usually cold, 
at least during a part of an attack of 
‘** sick headache.’”’ When this condi- 
tion prevails, a hot foot bath, soaking 
the hands in hot water, and puttinga 
warm piece of flannel about the body 
are often of great service in lessening 
the pain and in shortening the dura- 
tion of the attack. While employing 
these measures, a mustard leaf—such 
as your druggist sells in little tin boxes 
—applied to the back of the neck may 
be found to be serviceable. Or one 
of the rubber neck bags filled with hot 
water will serve the purpose, and be 
less irritating to the skin. 

Persons who suffer habitually ‘‘ sick 
headaches ”’ can nearly always predict 
the advent of an attack; and if they 
take a thorough rectal injection ac- 
companied with free drinking of hot 
water when they feel an attack com- 
ing it may be entirely averted. 
As a matter of routine domestic 
treatment, a good plan is to wash out 
the stomach in the beginning of the 
attack, even when it has not been an- 
ticipated. This may be done without 
much discomfort by swallowing luke- 
warm water enough to give the 
stomach a feeling of tension. The 
rejection of this clears the stomach of 
mucus and irritants which might tend 
to increase the disorder. Associating 
an occasional rectal enema with the 
stomach washout will further relieve 
the system of irritating elements, and 
conduce to comfort in the abdominal 
organism. 


+e 


THE APPLE AS FOOD AND MEDICINE. 


rTNHE apple has been called the 

‘“‘king of fruits,” and there 
seems to be good warrant for its cor- 
onation when its properties are con- 
sidered. 
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Chemically, the apple is composed 
of vegetable fibre, albumen, sugar, 
gum chlorophyl, malic acid, lime and 
much water. Furthermore, the Ger- 
man analysists say that the apple 
contains a larger percentage of phos- 
phorus than any other fruit or vege- 
table. The phosphorus is admirably 
adapted for renewing the essential 
nervous matter—lecithin—of the 
brain and spinal cord. It is,perhaps, 
for the same reason, rudely under- 
stood, says the orth American Prac- 
titioner, that old Scandinavian tradi- 
tions represent the apple as the food 
of the gods, who when they felt 
themselves to be growing feeble and 
infirm, resorted to this fruit, renew- 
ing their powers of mind and body. 
Also the acids of the apple are of sin- 
gular use for men of sedentary habits, 
whose livers are sluggish in action, 
those acids serving to eliminate from 
the body noxious matters, which if 
retained, would make the brain heavy 
and dull, or bring about jaundice or 
skin eruptions and _ other allied 
troubles. Some such experience must 
have led to the custom of taking 
apple sauce with roast pork, rich 
goose and like dishes. The malic 
acid of ripe apples, either raw or 
cooked, will neutralize any excess of 
chalky matter engendered by eating 
too much meat. It is also the fact 
that such ripe fruits as the apple, the 
pear and the plum, when taken ripe 
and without sugar, diminish acidity 
in the stomach, rather than provoke 
it. Their vegetable saucesand juices 
are converted into alkaline carbon- 
ates, which tend tocounteract acidity. 


—+o+— 
WHY SHOULD WE TAKE EXERCISE? 


The Glasgow Herald tabulates ten 
reasons for the necessity of muscular 
activity: 

1. Any man who does not take 
time for exercise will probably have 
to take time to be ill. 

2. Body and mind are both gifts, 
and for the proper use of them our 
Maker will hold us responsible. 
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3. Exercise gradually increases the 
physical powers, and gives more 
strength to resist sickness. 

4. Exercise will do for your body 
what intellectual training will do for 
your mind—educate and strengthen it. 

5. Plato called a man lame because 
he exercised the mind while the body 
was allowed to suffer. 

6. A sound body lies at the founda- 
tion of all that goes to make life a 
success. Exercise will help to give it. 

7. Exercise will help a young man 
to lead a chaste life. 

8. Varied, light and brisk exercise, 
next tosleep, will rest the tired brain 
better than anything else. 

9g. Metal will rust if not used, and 
the body will become diseased if not 
exercised, 

10. A man ‘‘too busy” to take 
care of his health is like a workman 
too busy to sharpen his tools. 

acigreiannieicgsatitlities on 





TO YOU WHO HAVEN'T HAD IT. 


When you feel as though a streamlet 
From old Jack Frost’s own domain 
Goes a-trickling down your backbone— 
Then goes trickling up again; 
When your hands and feet feel frozen, 
While your face with fever burns, 
When the hotness and the coldness 
Chase each other off by turns; 
When you feel as if you'd like to 
Lay off, just for this one trip ; 
You may then begin to wonder 
If you haven't got the grip ! 
When you feel as though you'd practiced 
** Manly art,” for "bout a week ; 
Feel as if you'd burst your thorax 
Every time you tried to speak ; 
When you know your spine’s been broken, 
And then put together wrong, 
And your head feels like you might have 
Stayed out several nights too long ; 
When each big and little bonelet 
Which the human framework needs 
Tries its best to ache the hardest, 
And when every one succeeds ; 
Then you'd better call a doctor, 
Let him either kill or cure! 
For you'll know, beyond all doubting, 
Grip has got you this time, sure! 

ADELE R, INGERSOLL, 
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Foop AND STRENGTH.—What we 
eat and how much we eat have a rela- 
tion to our mental and physical 
energy that must be regarded with 
care by everyone who would be 
active, strong and competent to meet 
the duties and enjoy the privileges of 
life. 

Physicians, who ought to know 
whereof they affirm, declare that in- 
sufficient nutrition and nothing else 
is the fundamental cause of much of 
the illness with which they are con- 
fronted. Many persons prefer to 
spend their incomes for clothes and 
‘*appearances’”’ and deprive them- 
selves of sufficient wholesome food in 
order to compass the outlay. Nat- 
ure is very accommodating on the 
surface. If one chooses to spend 
most of his income on fashionable 


e+ 


NOTES IN ANTHROPOLOGY. 





Egypt Five Thousand Years 
Ago.—The later conclusions from study of 
Egyptian remains have many 
things to surprise and interest us. The 
mural paintings, for instance, disclose so 
much of the common life not only of the 
Egyptians themselves, but of contempo- 
raneous nations. 


ancient 


The types of mankind shown on these 
very early paintings are of peculiar inter- 
est. There is the swarthy Egyptian 
plowman, holding the primitive wooden 
plow, not, however, of the earliest type, 
which was only a crooked pointed stick 
driven by hand, whereas this is drawn by 
an ox, and has a cross-handle, painted red. 
Then there are the bearers of the palan- 
quin, two of whom appear to be shaven, as 
was the manner of the Egyptians; whilst a 
third wears a full crop of hair or a wig, 
probably to denote superior rank. In 
another painting, rank is shown by the 
leopard-skin robe, worn apparently by an 
overseer, who is directing two workmen; 
and it may be remarked that even to the 
present day the leopard skin denotes the 
priestly caste, medicine-man, or chieftain- 
ship in all parts of Africa. 


appearance at the expense of his 
stomach he may ‘‘get ,used to it,” 
but for all infractions upon a normal 
standard of nourishment he that 
trifles with nature is sooner or later 
called upon to settle up in the form 
of missing vitality and loss of energy. 
It doesn’t pay a man inthe end. It 
isa good deal in the nature of the ex- 
periment the man once made upon his 
horse by reducing his daily feed until 
he had brought him down to a single 
grain oi oats, when the animal 
thought fit to die and spoil the ex- 
periment. 

Many people, however, suffer from 
a semi-starvation, not because they 
do not eat a large quantity of material 
at table, but because what they eat is 
lacking in the elements essential to 
nutrition. 


Perhaps the most interesting of the 
human figures depicted is a group, or 
rather procession, of red-haired, light- 
skinned, blue-eyed people, supposed to be 
Lybians, the men bearing in their hands 
crooked clubs resembling boomerangs, and 
having other weapons, notably a huge 
knife, thrust through their shaggy red hair; 
whilst the women carry their children in 
baskets on their backs; and two are depict- 
ed bearing monkeys instead of children. 
Conventionally, the Egyptian women are 
always represented as much lighter in color 
than the men, and two groups in these 
paintings are especially remarkable. In 
one, two women are represented standing 
facing each other, one foot raised, touching 
that of the adversary, one hand being also 
placed on that of the other, whilst a round 
object, supposed to be a bladder, is 
attached by a long string to the hair of 
each at the back, hanging down to the 
shoulders. This is evidently a game, in 
which the performers whirl round and 
strike each other with the ball or bladder 
attached to the hair; and it is easy to see 
that if the ball were not very light, the 
game might be an exceedingly rough one. 
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In the other group, two women tossing 
balls are seated on the backs of two other 
women, the supposition being that when 
they fail to catch, they in turn become 
horses for the others. These two games of 
ball strike one as new, and especially note- 
worthy from the performers being women. 
The great peculiarity in all these human 
figures is the extraordinary length of the 
fingers and toes. In those days it was 
evidently a mark of beauty to have a long 
foot and hand, and the artists must have 
complimented their subjects by exaggera- 
tion in these points. 


Here, too, we may see the mode of mak- 
ing fire in the twenty-fifth century B.C., for 
we see a man represented using a fire-drill 
such as is still in use among some uncivil- 
ized races, which consists of a thong or 
bowstring twisted round a pointed stick, 
inserted in a very dry board, the thong 
being pulled rapidly backwards and for- 
wards until fire is produced by friction. 
This is, of course, an advance upon the 
earlier practice of rubbing two sticks 
together, which is the custom among very 
primitive savages, and upon the drill 
twirled in the hand, which is also still in 
use. 


The ancient Egyptians had tools for 
stone working equal to anything in use 
to-day. They used both solid and tubular 
drills and straight and circular saws. The 
drills’ were set with jewels, probably 
corundum, and even lathe tools had such 
cutting edges. So remarkable was the 
quality of the tubular drills, it is said, and 
the skill of the workmen, that the cutting 
marks in the hard granite give no indica- 
tion of wear of the tool, while a cut of a 
tenth part of an inch was made in the 
hardest rock at each revolution, and a hole 
through both the hardest and softest mate- 
rial was bored perfectly smooth and uni- 
form throughout. Of the material and 
method of making the tools nothing is 
known. 

The figures and hieroglyphs of these 
tombs, which are situated in the rocky 
ground on the east bank of the Nile, in the 
provinces of Minieh and Assiut, in Upper 
Egypt, differ from the generality of Egyp- 
cian hieroglyphs, which are usually incised 
m the granite, whereas, in these the figures 


having been first traced on the stone, the 
interspaces were then chipped away, leav- 
ing the design in relief, these raised figures 
being afterwards very carefully and beau- 
tifully painted. The Arabs have taken 
advantage of this raised-work, and have 
diligently chipped away the figures from 
all the fragments which have fallen into 
their hands, either out of pure love of 
destruction, or more probably in order to 
sell the painted hieroglyphs thus detached 
as amulets. The value of these paintings 
and hieroglyphs in illustrating the history 
of the world cannot be over-estimated. In 
them we see life as it existed in the most 
civilized country of the world three thou- 
sand years and more before the birth of 
Christ ; the manners and customs, dress, 
and even the amusements of this remote 
time are here revealed to us. We can 
trace their commerce with distant lands, 
their modes of navigation and agriculture, 
etc., all so faithfully delineated as to be 
unimpeachable witnesses of the truth of 
ancient historical records. 


Suicide Among Primitive Peo- 
ples.—Anthropologists generally have 
held that suicide isalmost unknown among 
savages, but S. R. Steinmetz, in the 4mer- 
ican Anthropologist, thinks that the reverse 
is the case. He has collected many cases 
of suicide among primitive peoples, and 
much indirect testimony. Among the 
cases collected twenty were the result of 
love, sorrow, or like emotions; thirteen of 
offended pride or injured feelings; five of 
fear of captivity or slavery; seven of 
depression, melancholy, etc.; and four of 
family quarrels. The feelings with which 
suicide is regarded by different tribes differ 
widely. The Dakotas think that a suicide 
goes at once to hell; the Chippewas con- 
sider him a foolish man, but do not believe 
that he will be punished; the Ossetes re- 
gard him as a sinner; the Karens think he 
is a coward, and refuse him honorable 
burial; the Pelew Islanders think his act 
neither sinful nor commendatory; the 
Dyaks think that it will be punished after 
death. The conclusion is that suicide is 
even more prevalent among savages than 
among civilized peoples, perhaps owing to 
more positive faith in a future life, and the 
slighter resistance of instinct. 
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The Human Family.—The human 
family living on earth to-day consists of 
about I,450,000,000 souls—not fewer, prob- 
ably more. Theseare distributed liberally 
all over the earth’s surface, there being no 
considerable spot on the globe where man 
has not found a foothold. In Asia, the 
so called ‘* cradle of the human race,” there 
are now about 800,000,000 people, densely 
crowded, on an average of about 120 to 
every square mile. In Europe there are 
320,000,000, averaging 100 to the square 
mile, not so crowded as Asia, but every- 
where dense, and in many places over 
populated. In Africa there are, approxi- 
mately, 210,000,000, and in the Americas— 
North, South and Central—r110,000,000, 
these latter, of course, relatively thinly 
scattered over broad areas. On the islands, 
large and small, there are probably 1Io,- 
The extremes of the blacks 
and the whites are as five to three, the re- 
maining 700,000,000 intermediate, brown, 
yellow, and tawny incolor. Of the entire 
race 500,000,000 are well clothed—that is 
they wear garments of some kind that will 
cover nakedness—250,000,000 habitually go 
naked, and 700,000,000 only cover the mid- 
dle parts of the body; 500,000,000 live in 
houses, 700,000,000 in huts and caves, the 
remaining 250,000,000 virtually having no 
place to lay their heads.—London Exchange. 


000,000 more. 


Found in Street Excavations. 
—In Rome the eighty-two miles of new 
streets made last year yielded the following 
‘**dugups:” 

gos amphore, 

2,360 terra cotta lamps. 

1,824 inscriptions on marble. 

77 columns rare marble. 

313 pieces of columns. 

157 marble capitals. 


118 bases. 

590 works of art in terra cotta. 

540 works of art in bronze. 

711 intaglios and cameos. 

18 marble sarcophagi. 

152 bas-reliefs. 

Ig2 marble statues. 

21 marble figures of animals. 

266 busts and heads. 

55 pictures in polychrome mosaic. 

47 objects of gold. 

39 objects of silver. 

36,679 coins. 

Even this astonishing list does not cover 
everything, but embraces only those ob- 
jects which were worthy of a place in the 
museums. 


The Language of Ants,—It has 
long been believed that ants have means of 
communicating with each other, and 
Lubbock and Landois gathered from their 
researches on the subject that the insects 
do so by means of sounds too high in pitch 
to affect the human ear. Janet, a French 
naturalist (Anmales Entomologigues de France, 
LXII.), has recently shown that certain 
ants make stridulating noises analogous to 
those of crickets, produced probably by the 
rubbing together of some of the many 
rugose or rough surfaces to be found on 
their bodies. Those noises, too slight to be 
heard when made by only one insect, may 
be detected by imprisoning a mass of ants 
between two pieces of glass in a space sur- 
rounded bya ring of putty. On holding 


this to the ear, one may hear, by listening 
attentively, a gentle murmur likened by M. 
Janet to that made by a liquid boiling 
slightly in a closed vessel, varied now 
and then by distinct stridulating sounds. 
These sounds are heard only when the ants 
are disturbed. 
































Ex fronte, ex capite, ex vultu, etiam in ipso oris silentio natura loguitur.—PLatTo. 


Epcar C. Beat, M. D., Epiror. 


NEW YORK, JULY, 1894. 





THE AMERICAN 


HE great majority of students in 
the conventional schools and 
colleges are guided very largely by cus- 
tom, precedent, and authority. The 
example of those around them serves as 
an external stimulus to follow certain 
beaten paths, to accept certain stand- 
ards of wisdom, and to look forward 
to certain achievements as the proper 
goals for the highest ambition. 
Within their own minds they are im- 
pelled by a desire to conform, to imi- 
tate the prevailing methods, and, per- 
haps, to revere the leaders under 
whose charge they happen to be 
placed. 

In this manner the highest and best 
mental faculties are often enlisted in 
the interests of antique absurdities 
and musty mistakes, to the neglect 
of important truths relating to the 
living issues of the hour. Still it is 
well that there is in the natural con- 
stitution of the mind a conservative 
instinct—a principle of cohesion, as it 
were, on the moral and intellectual 
planes—otherwise the social fabric 


INSTITUTE OF PHRENOLOGY. 


would soon ravel back to simple 
threads and become scattered to all 
the winds of heaven. But the yoke 
of restraint should not be drawn 
too tightly. All civilization depends 
upon a nice balancing of these two 
opposing elements, the centripetal and 
centrifugal forces of the psychical life. 
As there are afferent and efferent 
nerves, both tending to serve the 
physical entity, so there are positive 
and negative influences at work on 
the lines of mental progress. Each 
acts in its own way, and each does 
immense good. Wise is the man who 
can see when either force departs 
from the equilibrium. The difficulty 
heretofore has been to keep these 
forces on their own ground. Too 
often the conservatives, as we have 
already said, have protected error 
and falsehood, while the reformers 
have uprooted both weeds and flowers. 
The leading colleges are obliged to 
avoid giving offence to the people 
who support them, hence, as regards 
mental philosophy, the professors in 
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such institutions promulgate only the 
doctrines with which the misinformed 
masses can agree. They ought to 
teach the cream of the world’s 
thought, but they give only the 
whey. 

The American Institute of Phreno- 
logy is not supported by the aristo- 
cracy of wealth, but its philosophy is 
held by the aristocracy of brain. It 
cannot boast of the superb appoint- 
ments of Yaleor Harvard Its build- 
ings are less imposing, and it has no 
But teach the 
grandest science known upon this 


regatta. it does 
globe—a philosophy adapted to en- 
lighten and direct mankind in a way 
which no ancient system of meta- 
This school has the 
supreme merit of imparting fresh 
truth. 
theories and dreams to those who 
affect to despise this world. It deals 
with the greatest facts of human 
life—facts which concern not only 
the grave problems of heredity, legis- 


physics can do. 


It leaves old speculations, 


lation, marriage, etc., but which apply 
to the practical, every-day 
affairs. It fits a man to meet his 
fellows upon every plane. 


most 


Other schools describe the bowels 
of the earth, its icebergs, its noisome 
caverns, empty shells and unanswer- 
ing rocks. This schvol unlocks the 
warm, throbbing brain and breast of 
man. 
the greater, the more ennobling, and 
the better adapted to smooth the 
We may never as- 


Which kind of knowledge is 


pathway of life ? 
cend a mountain or dive into the sea, 
but wherever we go we must carry 
heart and brain. The machinery of 
our own bodies always needs an en- 
gineer, and no one else can fill that 


place so well as we ourselves. 


The American Institute of Phreno- 
logy offers not only a priceless fund 
of information for individual use, but 
prepares its students for a profession 
which is now rapidly coming to the 
front. There is to-day more reason 
than ever before to encourage men 
and women of talent to enter this 
field, and there is no other department 
in which a little learning or natural 
ability can be made available in so 
short atime. Phrenology is on the 
eve ofa great revival. Those who are 
ready for it will reap the first advant- 
ages, the greatest of which is the 
luxury of doing good to others while 
furthering the interests of self. 


SIR WALTER SCOTT’S HEAD. 


CORRESPONDENT has called 
our attention to an Open Letter 
that appeared in a recent number of 
the Century magazine, in which the 
brain of the great Scottish novelist is. 
discussed to some extent. The 
writer takes the ground that the 
exterior surface of the head could not 
have formed a proper basis for the 
predication of Scott’s capacity, be- 
cause its peculiar form was largely 
due to an arrest of the bone develop- 
ment that occurred early in his child- 
hood. There was apremature union: 
of the two parietal bones along the 
sagittal suture due to an arrest of bone 
making along the edges of the suture 
which closed like a vise upon the 
expanding brain. This closure 
affected only the sagittal suture; the 
coronal suture was left free, and the 
brain pushed the vault of the skull up 
and back creating the oblong shape 
so noticeable in the mask, etc. 
The same writer goes on to speak 
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of the brain as being small. 
In the phrenological museum of 
Edinburgh there are several casts of 
Sir Walter’s head, taken at different 
times, and in themselves affording an 
interesting study in change of devel- 
opment. When we had the oppor- 
tunity to examine them, twelve years 
or sO ago, we were not impressed by 
the ‘‘small size” of the head, because 
of its narrowness or moderate cir- 
cumference at the midway points 
customarily taken for the purpose of 
measurement, but on the other hand 
it appeared a large head because of 
its great upward extension. The 
peculiar contour in itself suggested 
some kind of pathological interference 
with its normal development, so 
remarkably piled up were the brain 
parts. The estimate founded upon 
the brain’s condition after the death of 
Scott, if any were made, would be 
faulty because of the mental degen- 
eration that had been going on for 
some time previous to his final ill- 
ness, and which must have been 
attended with loss of brain substance, 
probably an atrophy traceable to the 
long continued pressure. 

Sir Walter’s temperament conduced 
to nervous excitability, thus impart- 
ing a natural activity of his faculties; 
but in addition to this temperamental 
relation the abnormal state of the 
cranium, it is most likely, accentuated 
the excitability and so gave him the 
great capacity for mind action for 
which he was remarkable. Mr. 
John Gibson Lockhart is referred to 
by the writer quoted. At the time 
of Scott’s death Mr. Lockhart was 
editor of the Quarterly Review, but 
previously he had contributed to that 
periodical certain studies of character, 





and among them a brief one on the 
novelist, in which he employs the 
phrenological method to an extent, 
although not an avowed disciple of 
Combe, nor yet deeply read in the 
philosophy of Combe’s science. He 
remarks: ‘‘ I do not think the head is 
so long from stem to stem as Lord 
Byron's, which probably indicates 
some infirmity in point of profound 
feeling. Like Lord Byron's, how- 
ever, the head is in general well 
brought out in every quarter, and 
there is a freedom in the air with which 
it sits upon his shoulders. * * * 
The forehead (Byron’s) is defective in 
much that Scott’s possesses, but it is 
very fine upwards, and the top of the 
head is wonderfully capacious.” 
According to some reporters, Byron’s 
head was of immense weight, over 
seventy ounces, which would imply 
extraordinary size, so that the com- 
parison made by Lockhart, as above 
intimated, would lead reasonably to 
the conclusion that Scott’s head, taken 
in the general, was decidedly large. 
Byron's head was very broad and 
greatly developed in tle base, the 
upper or sincipital region being rela- 
tively small. On this account some 
writers have claimed that his head 
‘‘wassmall!”’ Mr. Lockhart’s admira- 
tion for the literary genius of the two 
men might have been prejudicial to 
his attempt at a craniological esti- 
mate, while he does show by certain 
statements that he was far from being 
accurately instructed in the technical- 
ities of Phrenology. He speaks, for 
instance, of the development of the 
organ of Imitation as ‘‘ prodigious” 
and ‘‘the contiguous organ of pleasant- 
ry (!) is scarcely less remarkable.” 
Further, in certain respects, the rela- 
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tion of the forehead to the ‘‘top of 
the head,” he finds ‘‘some resem- 
blance to the bust of Shakspeare, but 
a much more close resemblance to 
those of the great Corneille. * * * 
No minor poet ever approaches to this 
conformation,”’ etc. 

It should be mentioned, by way of 
offset to what the Century correspond- 
ent has to say regarding the appar- 
ent errors of the Scottish novelist’s 
head, phrenologically considered, that 
the eminent observers of Scott’s day, 
such as Combe, Spurzheim, Elliott- 
son, evidently recognized the abnor- 
mality in the disposition of his brain, 
and for that reason had but little to 


say regarding it. Further, and this 
is a point worthy of attention, there is 
no reference to any inconsistency 
existing between his known character 
and the head development in the 
writings of those critics who were 
notoriously opposed to the doctrine of 
Gall. Certainly such malignants as 
Gordon and Jeffrey and so earnest an 
objector as Sir William Hamilton 
would not have suffered so brilliant 
an opportunity to slip their attention 
had it not been accepted partly atleast 
by the learned that the form of Sir 
Walter’s head was due to abnormal 
causes. H. S. D. 
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them the benefit of an early consideration, 

Aways write your full name and address plainly. 
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Some correspondents forget 





aame and address also. 
£0 sign their names. 

WE CAN NOT UNDERTAKE TO RETURN UNAVAILABLE 
contributions unless the necessary postage is pro- 
vided by the writers. IN ALL CASES, pfersons who 
communicate with us through the post-office should, 
af they expect a reply, inclose the return postage, or 
what is better,a prepaid envelope, with their full 
address. 

ALL CONTRIBUTIONS MAY BE SENT TO THE GENERAL 
editor, Dr. Edgar C. Beall; but matters relating to 
Cuitp Cuiture, Scrence or HEALTH, or of a strictly 
medical nature, should preferably be sent to Dr. H. 
S. Drayton, who has special charge of these depart- 
ments. 

WE ALSO EARNESTLY REQUEST OUR CORRESPONDENTS 
to write as legibly as possible. Wherever practicable 
use atypewriter. In this way you will lighten labor, 
avoid misunderstandings,and secure earlier attention. 





PALMISTRY.—D. A. H.—There is much 
inthe hand. Its form and peculiarities of 


structure furnish many definite suggestions 
regarding temperament, tendencies, phys- 
ical and mental, etc. Being related by 
nervous and muscular connection to certain 
fairly ascertained parts of the brain, the 
hand presents a sort of spectrum in which 
the experienced observer may read not a 
little of the physical and mental physiology 
of its owner. But the hand is only a part 
of the man—and in its consideration should 
be taken as contributing evidence to the 
general fund of information that the reader 
of character needs on occasion. To say 
that palmistry is as good as phrenology is 
about the same as saying that a part of a 
thing is equal to the whole. The hand isa 
part of the man—phrenology treats of the 
head and brain, which dominate the entire 
man, and also correlatively phrenological 
science considers the whole body. Itstudies 
the physiognomy of every part and notes 
the modifying effects of environment upon 
the physiology. Those who devote them- 
selves to a special part of the body, be it 
the nose, the eyes, the hands, the feet, are 
inclined to exalt the importance of each 
part. This, we think, is much the case 
with the advocates of palmistry. 
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DUALITY OF THE Minp.—I. B.— The 
theory of the double nature of mind was 
ventured long before the time. of Gall, its 
basis physically being the duality of the 
human organism generally. Some physi- 
ologists noted the bipartite or hemispherical 
structure of the brain and argued from that 
the double functional nature of mind facul- 
ties. Sequard, Richardson and others, who 
are on the record for laterassertions regard- 
ing the double action of the brain, are in- 
debted largely to Gall and Spurzheim for 
the explanation of such facts as they cite 
for the demonstration of the theory. Many 
of the phenomena that have been referred 
to the limbo of mystery, such as dreams, 
double consciousness, etc., assume an in- 
telligible clearness when once the double 
organization of the brain and its capacity 
for multiple combination are accepted. 


EMBARRASSMENT.—G. W.—A young per- 
son with a sensitive organization, moder- 
ate Self-Esteem and Combativeness, and 
large Approbativeness and Caution, is 
likely to be affected by this trying state 
when circumstances render him or her an 
object of attention. The books on mental 
science have counsel on the subject, and it, 
in brief, is to the effect that the person 
should strive to overcome it by giving at- 
tention to the work and duty in hand to 
the extent of absorption, so that self shall 
be forgotten. Be self-reliant, knowing 
your ability to do what you undertake, feel 
that you areentitled to the respect of others 
for what youdo. Believing that you are 
the equal of others do not subordinate 
yourself or accept their thoughtless criti- 
cism. Stand bravely up and out, and 
speak more with reference to a higher 
authority than the mere opinion of those 
who surround you. Let the sense of being 
right inspire action, and then criticism and 
raillery designed to confuse and embarrass 
will not have so much effect. 


VocaL Expression AGAIN.—L. M.—It 
must be remembered that the voice de- 
pends upon physical apparatus, and the 
condition of that apparatus determines 
very much of its quality and effect. A 
chronic catarrh may render the tone per- 
manently rough or husky. A clear, flexi- 
ble tone intimates an excellent condition 


of the apparatus, and if it have also the 
qualities of softness, modulation, gentle- 
ness, we should infer characteristics of 
mind that are in accord. The mere capa- 
bility of singing well up in the scale with 
clearness may be without special signifi- 
cance as regards the character. Hundreds 
do that as the result of training; and the 
effect of pursuing a certain school of music 
may impart qualities to the singing that 
might mislead, if we did not know how 
much imitation has to do with musical ex- 
pression to-day. To judge of character we 
must study the voice in its moods and 
rhythmic changes. Great flexibility means 
susceptibility; quickness and assurance of 
tone means self-confidence and decision. 
A penetrating sharpness in the rendering 
may intimate irritability and selfishness, 
etc. 


DIFFERENTIAL EFFECTS OF BRAIN INJURY. 
—Question.—On page 31 mention is made 
of a man who received an injury which 
affected the organs of Inhabitiveness, 
Parental Love, Conjugal Love, Self- 
Esteem, Firmness, Friendship, Approba- 
tiveness, Combativeness and Destructive- 
ness. Of these organs several continued 
to act in their natural course, but with in- 
creased activity, while others were per- 
verted in their action. Will you please to 
explain why this should be so? It seems 
to me that where two or more organs are 
equally affected by a similar injury or dis- 
ease all of them should tend to act in the 
same manner, that is, both be perverted in 
their action or both be impelled to increased 
activity in their natural channels. 

Cc. E. P. 


Answer.—It could scarcely be expected 
that all organs affected by an injury to the 
brain should act or function equally, be- 
cause the degree of inflammation would 
necessarily vary in different parts. The 
point at which the injury was received 
might involve destruction of tissue, with 
resultant paralysis of function, so that the 
organ or organs thereat would not be indi- 
cated atall. Or that point being the focus 
of an inflammatory process the highest ex- 
citement would be exhibited there, with 
corresponding disturbance of the faculties. 
The degree of excitement might vary in 
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relation to the distance of the brain centre 
from the central lesion or injury, and this 
variation itself would tend to irregularity 
and unbalance of mental manifestation. 
The organ most excited by the injury 
would exhibit eccentricities of effect upon 
the action of other organs, and at times so 
overpower their action that monomania of 
an aggravated kind result. Insanity is not 
an unusual consequence of brain injury, 
and this is likely to cause discordance in 
the action of the mind generally, with tem- 
porary or prolonged perversion of the intel- 
lect and emotions. 














In this department we give short reviews of such 
New Books as publishers see fit to send us. In these 
reviews we seek to treat author and publisher satiz 
factorily and justly, and also to furnish our readers 
with such information as shall enable them to form 
an opinion of the desirability of any particular vol. 


ume for personal use. It is our wish to notice the 
better class of books issuing from the press, and we 
invite publishers to favor the Editor with recent 
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Tue CoMING RAILROAD. The Chase-Kirch- 
ner Aerodromic system of transpor- 
tation, St. Louis, Mo. G. N. CHAsE, 
Lieut. U. S. Army; H. W. Kircuner, F. 
A. tA. 

We have known for several years that 
Lieut. Chase had in his mind a new device 
for rapid railroading and are pleased to be 
complimented with his illustrated des- 
criptive pamphlet. As indicated by the 
title the topic considered is that of rapid 
aerial navigation. A few extracts will 
better explain Lieut. Chase’s idea than any 
words of one not better informed on such 
subjects than is the present writer: 

‘* Aerial navigation represents an air 
ship capable of being floated at any con- 
venient height, rising, falling, turning, 
starting and stopping at will and landing 
withsafety;capable of being propelled at 
great speed, successfully resisting air 
currents,in short, breasting all the sudden 
meteorological changes of the atmosphere, 
crossing continents and seas, carrying 
passengers and freight with economy and 
speed, in comfort and safety.” 


‘“*Experiment has long since demon- 
strated the fact that it is possible 
to construct a vehicle ppssessing the 
ability .to rise in the air, carrying a 
considerable load and capable of being 
propelled. The obstacles which have 
so far baffled man’s ingenuity are his 
inability to control the machine under 
even the most favorable circumstances, 
and his failure to provide energy enough 
to propel it to any considerable distance. 
This latter difficulty cannot be overcome 
by any known method of storing up poten- 
tial energy in astructure which is designed 
to sever all connection with terra firma, and 
in which levity becomes of primal impor- 
tance. While it would perhaps be rash to 
predict the failure of all future efforts to 
overcome this obstacle, it is fairly safe to 
affirm that the securing of a reasonable 
safety will delay indefinitely the full reali- 
zation of aerial navigation.” 

‘* The problem which the inventors have 
undertaken to solve is the construction of 
a machine which will be able torun upon 
the air at great speed, guided by a track in 
absolute safety, and supplied with power 
by a means now available.” 

‘* The application of a hitherto little un- 
derstood principle of flight to transporta- 
tion, is novel, but from the scientific data 
upon which it is based, it can scarcely be 
considered experimental.” 

‘*The aerodromic system of transporta- 
tion is, in brief, a compromise between the 
present railways and aerial navigation. It 
eliminates from the former problem the 
obstacles to great speed, namely, grades, 
grade-crossings, and lateral curves, and 
from the latter those of starting, stopping 
and guiding. Like Antzus, by its contact 
with earth, it draws from it an inexhaust- 
ible and economic supply of power.” 

This is an exceedingly fascinating sub- 
ject, and we hope that in this modified 
form of air ship the real solution to an old 
problem will be found. 


EpiLepsy.—Its CURABILITY ESTABLISHED, 
By A. G. Selman, M. D.—A little reprint 
that extols the virtues of Solanum Car, in 
the treatment of this desperate malady. 
We confess ourselves more inclined to favor 
hygienic methods and hypnotism in the 
management of epilepsy because of rather 
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marked success that has attended our expe- 
rience with this disease in young and old. 
Yet if Dr. Selman has found a substitute 
for the paralyzing bromides in Solanum C, 
that produce the good results he announces 
we are ready to give it currency. 


DirRECT LEGISLATION by the Citizenship 
through the Initiative and Referendum. 
By J. W. Sullivan. This pamphlet, pub- 
lished by the True Nationalist Publishing 
Company, treats of a most excellent method 
of securing what is the aim of modern pol- 
itics professedly, government by the people. 
For small nationalities it would serve, but 
for large, with mixed population, it would 
find many difficulties. 


FIFTIETH ANNUAL REporT of the Board of 


Managers of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church Missionary Society for Seamen 
in the City and Port of New York. 


An important New York church and refor- 
matory work, that has for many years 
elicited our interest and esteem. Treas- 
urer, Mr. J. J. Smith, New York. 


THE TESTIMONY OF HIsTORY TO THE TRUTH 
OF SCRIPTURE. Historical Illustrations 
of the Old Testament, Gathered from 
Ancient Records, Monuments and In- 


scriptions, By GEORGE RAWLINSON, 
M. A., Camden, Professor of Ancient 
History, Oxford. With additions by 


Professor Horatio B. Haskell, D. D., 

LL. D. 

The indefatigable publisher, H. S. Hast- 
ings, sends out a volume, as a number of 
his ‘* Anti-Infidel Library,” this time at 
the staple price of twenty-five cents. In 
about 230 pages Dr. Rawlinson comprises 
a broad field of scientific evidence bearing 
upon the truth of historical statements in 
the Bible record, and gives us a very inter- 
esting account of events relating to the 
times of the Babylonians, Syrians, Egyp- 


tians, etc. Mr. Hastings writes a very 
pointed preface. Scriptural Tract Reposi- 
tory, Boston. 


EIGHTEENTH ANNUAL REPORT of the New 
York Bible and Fruit Mission to Our Pub- 
lic Hospitals shows that the work com- 
prises much more than giving fruits and 
flowers to the sick, but is saving of the 
souls and bodies of many neglected and 
unfortunate people. 


Rev. Mr. W. T. BLopGett’s ANNUAL 
Report of the trustees of the Public Li- 
brary of the City of Boston. A growing 
institution. 


Report of the Commissioner of Educa- 
tion for the year 1890-91. Vols. 1 and 2. 
Vol. 1 is a broad work, covering general 
education, with statistics of school work in 
foreign countries relating to all classes. 

Vol. 2 is devoted to the United States 
mainly, and is also a valuable work of ref- 
erence with regard to the condition of our 
public and secondary schools. A very 
complete table supplies a vast array of de- 
tails relating to the public institutions of 
all classes and also the private organiza- 
tions, especially those of a higher and 
technical nature. Dr. Harris is to be com- 
plimented for the production of a decidedly 
important report, which evidences great 
general growth in later years of educa- 
tional systems. 


New York PracticaL Aip SOcIETY, in 
the late report of its energetic superin- 
tendent, shows a deal of good work ona 
basis of economical management that is 
remarkable. This society helps poor 
women and children, and is earning the 
notice of the charitable because of its effi- 
ciency. Contributions may be sent to Mrs. 
Goodwin, superintendent, at 327 West 
36th street, orto Dr. H S. Drayton, of the 
medical staff, 27 East 21st street. 
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Emporia, KAN.—We hear many encour- 
aging things about Dr. F. M. Cooper, of 
Emporia, one of our brightest graduates. 

The following clipping from a Western 
paper will be read with interest: 


DR, COOPER'S LECTURE ON PHRENOLOGY, 


‘‘In conversation with a Republican re- 
porter this morning, Prof. E. E. Balcomb 
talked entertainingly of Dr. M. F. Cooper’s 
recent lecture on Phrenology, before the 
Scientific Club. 

‘** The Doctor, in his interesting lecture,’ 
said Prof, Balcomb, ‘ made clear one of the 
foundation principles of phrenology, that 
of the three typical temperaments. By 
calling from the audience examples of 
these temperaments, he impressed the audi- 
ence not only with the fact that there were 
differences in the every-day man’s head 
which they had not observed, but also with 
the impression that there were fundamental 
truths here that must be of universal appli- 
cation, 

‘*His lecture was well illustrated with 
charts, skulls and a very handsome phre- 
nological bust from Prof. L. N. Fowler, of 
London, England. 

‘**The Doctor does not hurry over the 
ground so rapidly that his audience is 
mystified but makes each point distinct. 

‘** He held the closest attention throughout 
and the audience were sorry of only one 
thing, viz: that he should stop so soon, In 
fact it was the most interesting lecture that 
we have been able to secure since I have 
been president of the Scientific Club. We 
hope to hear him in a continuation of the 
subject at an early date. 

‘** The Doctor has had several invitations 
to lecture at other points, two of them under 
the auspices of the church, It is his inten- 
tion to comply with these invitations as 
soon as his large practice at home here will 
enable him to do.” 


THE NeW YORK ASSOCIATION OF GRADU- 
ATES.—On June gth, this society met at Pas- 
saic, N. J., at the home of its president, Mr. 
Albert Turner. The last public meeting 
for the season having been held in May, 
there was no urgent business, and a most 
delightful afternoon and evening were 
spent in social enjoyment. 

Games of various kinds claimed the at- 
tention part of the time. Prof. Albert 
Bausch gave a number of very interesting 
delineations from photographs, and, in his 
usual witty style, Mr. Charles E. Cady also 
read the heads and faces of several. After 
tea, musical selections were rendered by a 
number of the ladies, and the city dwellers 
enjoyed the treat of a stroll by moonlight, 


from which they returned with bunches of 
daisies and field grasses. 

The ‘‘good-byes” were said at a late 
hour, and both host and hostess received 
many thanks for the pleasures which had 
been provided for those present. 

Previous to leaving, Mrs. Turner be- 
stowed upon the members great branches 
of beautiful laurel blossoms, which, with 
the daisies and roses also carried away, re- 
ceived many admiring glances in both 
train and street car during the homeward 
journey. 

The New York Association will not soon 
forget its ‘‘ June meeting” of 1894. 

Mary T. HAywarbD, Secretary. 


THE following letter was received too 
late for publication in the June number of 
the JouRNAL, but as the good work to which 
it refers is still going on, we are glad to 
give it a place in this issue: 

St. PauL, MINN., April 22, 1894. 

Prof. Geo. Morris has just completed a 
course of twenty-three lectures on Phrenol- 
ogy, Physiognomy, Health, and kindred 
topics, including several private lectures, 
under the auspices of the St. Paul Phreno- 
logical Society. These lectures have at- 
tracted considerable attention, and _ the 
attendance has frequently been so large as 
scarcely to leave standing room in the spa- 
cious hall. The professor’s engagement 
here, which was unpremeditated, may be 
pronounced a great success in all respects. 
The lectures have created a deep interest in 
the study of human nature and an awaken- 
ing to the importance of self-knowledge, 
which fact may be more readily appreciated 
when it is stated, that as a result of those 
‘*revival meetings” more than 80 applica- 
tions have been made to the society for 
membership, in consequence whereof it has 
been found necessary to provide for better 
accommodations. Asa further illustration 
may be mentioned that to-day a sermon 
was preached in one of our churches on the 
subject of ‘‘ Phrenology and Christianity.” 
One of the main features of those meet- 
ings, or that which seemed most interest- 
ing to the majority, was the public exami- 
nations at the close of each lecture, which, 
as a rule, were striking and amusing. 
Prof. Morris has established a lasting repu- 
tation in this community, and, in fact, 
throughout the Northwest, and leaves with 
the well wishes of all with whom he has 
come in contact, especially the members of 
the society, which body he and Mrs. Morris 
organized four years ago. 

CARSTEN HANSEN, 

Secretary St. Paul Phrenological Society. 
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